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Complete information re- 
garding instruction methods, 
scope of the courses, and ad- 
vantages accruing to teachers 
completing these courses will be 
furnished upon request. Those 
enrolling now will be permitted 
to continue the course during 
the summer months if desired. 


Trinidad, Colorado, 
February 16, 1928. 


South-Western Publishing Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Since I have sent you the last ex- 
amination of your Accountancy 
Course, I would like to tell you of 
my personal reaction to the work. 
I have taken several correspondence 
courses, but with most of these 
courses all I received after sending in 
my solutions was model solutions 
and a few marks on my papers. 


The one thing about your meth- 
ods of instruction which appealed 
to me most was your reports which 
accompanied each solution. After 
reading your constructive criticisms 
and comments each time, I was 
given added inspiration to continue 
with the work. 


C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


1-3 W. Third Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


I feel that your course has done 
me a world of good and I hope to be 
successful in passing the C. P. A 
examination in November. 


Very sincerely, 


Signed) WALLACE M. BUCK. 
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WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS EDUCATION DO WE WANT? 
by 
PAUL S. LOMAX, Sc. B., Ph. D. 


New York University 
New York City 


articles by Paul S. Lomax, in which 

he is attempting to answer the 
question, “What Kind of Business Edu- 
cation Do We Want?” In his first article 
he discussed the “Place of Business In Our 
Democratic Society”’. In his second article 
he discussed the “Place of Business Edu- 
cation in American Education”. In this 
article he discusses “The Qualities which 
Business Education should Possess’. In 
his final article, which will appear in the 
May issue, he will explain “When 
Studies in Business Education are Really 
Scientific”. In this series of articles, we 
believe Dr. Lomax is making a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature on com- 
mercial education. 


This series of articles will be bound in 
pamphlet form after publication of the 
final article and copies will be made 
available for use in commercial teacher 
training groups in the summer schools, 
without charge. Those desiring copies 
of these pamphlets should advise us of the 
number desired by May 1. 

—Editor’s Preface. 


jie: is the third of a series of four 


What Sterling Qualities Should 
Business Education Possess? 


ERE is a frank statement from a 
high school student, “On the 
subject of vocational training we 

have been cruelly neglected by both our 
parents and the school. We are allowed 
to drift through high school without a 
thought given to our future vocations. 
Then suddenly we are expected to seek 
positions when we are fitted in no par- 
ticular direction. Then begins the mad 
search for a vocation, the vain regrets, the 
unsettled feeling of unpreparedness.’”! For 
how many of the 3,'75'7,466 students? in 
American public high schools does this 
student express the same intense feeling? 
For approximately 20 percent* of these 
students some provision is made for 
occupational preparation. But how about 
the other 80 percent for whom prepara- 
tion for occupational efficiency is prac: 
tically ignored, as in the case of the 
student whose dramatic plea we have 
quoted? Twenty-five authoritative state- 
ments of objectives of American secondary 


1The Department of Superintendence, Sixth Yearbook, The Development of the High School Curriculum, 
p. 23. Washington, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1928. 


2Tbid., p. 12. 


’Douglass, Aubrey A. Secondary Education, p. 606. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1927. 
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education are in unanimous agreement on 
the objective of occupational efficiency as 
an essential part of a well-balanced edu- 
cation of every American boy and girl. 
But is our educational practice tending to 
square with the occupational efficiency 
ideal? There is evidence to indicate that 
it is, even though very slowly. Counts, for 
example, in his study of the senior high 
school curriculums of fifteen cities of this 
country, which were representative of 
“the more progressive tendencies in 
education,” found that in curriculum 
changes during recent years “the major 
portion of the activity has taken place 
in the field of vocational interests ae 
Within the vocational field the major 
emphasis is assigned to commercial train- 
ing Likewise, the interests 
that are being stressed in the subject 
changes are the same as those emphasized 
in the curriculum changes. An analysis 
of the subjects added shows that seventeen 
of the sixty-four additions are drawn from 
the commercial branches. The industrial 
arts occupy second place, with thirteen 
additions; the social sciences third place, 
with ten; English and home economics 
come next, with six each.”’> It would seem 
that if the public high schools of this 
country are to become more and more 
a part of the common school education of 
all normal boys and girls, due to the 
growing complexity P our modern life 
and in accordance with our democratic 
ideal, we may reasonably expect to find 
a higher and higher percentage of high 
school students equipped with an oc- 
cupational efficiency as an integral and 
essential part of their complete well- 
rounded education. 


American public secondary school stu- 


dents are increasingly more representative 
of all social and economic groups of our 
population with its great diversity of 
abilities, interests, and needs. Here are 
some statements that describe the situa- 
tion: 


1. “The age for compulsory school attend- 
ance is gradually being extended. In 27 
states, attendance is required through- 
out the state up to the age of 16; and 
in 13, the upper age limit is 17 to 18, 
at least in some localities." 

2. “We are coming to recognize that the 
public school is our greatest produc- 
tive institution. Without the trained 
intelligence for which the school lays 
the foundation, most of our wealth 
would be impossible . Nostate 
can make a better investment than to 
provide a complete education for all 
who have the capacity and the desire 
to obtain it. Industry and purpose, 
rather than caste or wealth, are the 
keys that should open the doors of 
educational opportunity in a democ- 
racy."7 

3. The percent of the total school popu- 
lation enrolled in high schools (grades 
nine to twelve, inclusive) was 15.2 in 
1926, “an increase from 10.2 in 1920 
and from 6.7 in 1915,°8 and from 1.1 
in 1886.9 

4. American public education is developing 
a living curriculum “suited to chil- 
dren of all levels of ability and to 
present-day-life needs The 
twentieth century has given us a new 
conception as to the function of the 
public schools.”*!° 

5. American public education “shows a ten- 
dency to abandon the more general 
and disciplinary aims which were pre- 
valent a generation ago and to empha- 
size aims which recognize important 
interests and activities io 
Preparation for citizenship, preparation 
for college, and preparation for voc- 
ation are recognized as the major aims 
of the public high school.””! 


These statements, along with our 


4Koos, Leonard V. The American Secondary School, p. 153. New York: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

5Counts, George S. The Senior High School Curriculum (Supplementary Educational Monograph No- 
29), p. 122-124. Chicago: The University of Chicago School of Education, 1926. 

®Keeping Pace With the Advancing Curriculum (Research Bulletin, Vol. III, Nos. 4 and 5), p. 113- 
Washington, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1925. 

"The Advance of the American School System (Research Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 4), p. 199-200. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1927. 


8The Department of Superintendence Sixth Yearbook, The Development of the High School Curriculum, 


p. 12. 


8A Handbook of Major Educational Issues (Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 4), p. 172. Washington, 


D. C.: The National Education Association, 1926. 


“The Advance of the American School System, p. 212. 
Counts, George S. The Senior High School Curriculum, p. 140. 
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discussion of the place of business in our 
democratic society in the first article of 
this series and of the place of business 
education in American education in the 
second article, emphasize the more and 
more important part that business edu- 
cation, along with all broadly conceived 
vocational education, should tend to have 
in the complete well-balanced education 
of all members of the rising generation. 
Here is an unparalleled opportunity for 
leadership of the highest order in business 
education. It must be a leadership schooled 
broadly in the whole field of education 
and business enterprise if the most is to 
be made of the opportunity. The upper- 
most problem in business education today 
is probably that of personnel. Unusually 
great is the opportunity of business edu- 
cation and unusually great must be its 
leadership! 


This leadership, as it seeks to discharge 
its wonderful educational opportunity 
during the next decade, needs to con- 
sider over and over again the searching 
question, WHAT STERLING QUAL- 
ITIES SHOULD BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION POSSESS? In our answer to this 
very comprehensive question we must 
confine our attention, due to limited 
space, to the answers to two most im- 
portant subquestions: 


1. What relative emphasis should be 
given academic, general business 
and specialized business subjects 
in the business curriculum? 


2. To what extent may the construction 
of a business curriculum and 
courses of study be safely based 
only on “job” analysis data? 


Relative Emphasis Given Academic, 
General Business, and Specialized 
Business Subjects in a Business 
Curriculum 
_ At the outset we should have clearly 
in mind what is meant by the terms 
subject or course of study, curriculum, 
and program of studies. By the term 
subject or course of study we mean the 
kind, quantity, and organization of subject 
matter in any subject of instruction that 


is offered within a certain period of time, 
as the first year of typewriting or second 
year of bookkeeping. By the term curric- 
ulum we mean a group of subjects or 
courses of study, representative of all 
major objectives of education, including 
that. of vocation, and therefore repre- 
sentative of a complete well-balanced 
education, which a student may pursue 
for an extended length of time and qualify 
for a certificate, diploma, or degree, as 
the case may be. By the term program of 
studies we mean the inclusion of all sub- 
jects or courses of study that are offered 
in a given school organization. Con- 
sequently, when we deal with the problem 
of constructing a business curriculum, we 
are in reality dealing with a problem that 
concerns the whole field of education and 
hence we should be well-schooled in the 
whole field of education. 


In our previous or second article of 
this series we contended that while 
business education should be thought of 
as directly achieving the vocational ob- 
jective in a complete plan of education, 
the objective should be broadly conceived 
as co-extensive with economic life itself. 
(See first article for analysis of economic 
life.) Accordingly, we may consider 
academic subjects as those that directly 
deal will all major educational objectives'* 
excepting that of vocation; whereas 
general business and specialized business 
subjects directly deal with the economic 
or vocational objective. We may regard 
a general business subject as one that tends 
to include in its subject matter problem 
situations of life that involve all five 
economic functions of business endeavor. 
A specialized business subject, on the 
other hand, tends to include in its subject 
matter technical information and skills 
that directly and mostly concern the 
productive economic function. Examples of 
the first kind of business subject may be 
junior business training, economic geog- 
raphy, business economics, business organ- 
ization and management. Examples of the 
second kind of business subject may be 
bookkeeping, shorthand, retail selling, 
office practice. Some of the subjects that 


12Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. (A 


standard statement of major objectives.) 
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we have mentioned may be classified, to 
be sure, in either one or perhaps both of 
the groups, depending upon the plan of 
selection and organization of the subject 
matter. We hold to the principle, how- 
ever, that it is better for a given business 
subject to be selected and organized 
either as a general subject or as a specialized 
subject. Both objectives cannot well be 
served at the same time without seriously 
lowering the efficiency of educational 
results in one direction or the other, and 
probably in both respects. 


What relative emphasis should be 
given academic, general business and 
specialized business subjects in the busi- 
ness curriculum that is representative of 
a complete well-balanced education? In 
view of the number of major educational 
objectives to be served directly by 
academic subjects, it would seem that the 
preponderant amount of emphasis should 
be given these subjects. Counts found 
the following situation with regard to 
subjects required of all students." 


“There is very little uniformity among 
the cities in the number of units pre- 
scribed. The average prescription is be- 
tween seventy-five and eighty semester 
hours. Since the number of semester hours 
required for graduation ranges from about 
1'70 to 200, these required subjects con- 
stitute a very important part of the cur- 
riculum.” Of the total number of semester 
hours devoted to the constants in the 
fifteen cities 72.7 percent were devoted 
to academic subjects, namely, English, 
social science, mathematics, and natural 
science. The remaining 27.3 percent 
were devoted to physical education, home 
economics, music, art, and industrial arts. 


If on the average 75 of a total of 170 
semester hours, required for high school 
graduation, are devoted to required 
subjects, what proportion of the re- 
maining 95 semester hours of the curric- 


ulum tends to be claimed by general and 
specialized business subjects? Counts does 
not give data to answer this question. 
However, he reveals that of the total 
average number of units of work offered 
in the city programs of study, 15.2 percent 
are business subject units.'® Of the total 
average time given to business subjects 
in the programs of study, the following 
shows the distribution of time among the 
subjects.'® 


Business SuBJECT AVERAGE Per- 


CENT OF TIME 


Spelling and penmanship... ... 4.2 
or 22.9 
ee ee 0.8 
i re 30.9 
ee 17.0 

Commercial law............. 2.9 

Commercial arithmetic........ 10.7 

Commercial geography... ..... 6.3 

Salesmanship and advertising... 1.4 
ef 1.4 

Business organization.......... 0.3 

ee 1.2 





100.0 


If we should regard the starred sub- 
jects as intended to be primarily specialized 
business subjects to build vocational in- 
formation and skills, we should have 73 
percent of the time given largely to 
specialized business subjects and 27 per- 
cent given largely to general business 
subjects. Of course, this grouping of the 
subjects is purely arbitrary for the purpose 
of illustration. We maintain that the 
group of general business subjects to 
serve the economic objective, as we 
defined it in the first article, should tend 
to have a relatively large place in the 
business curriculum, and the group of 
specialized business subjects to serve 
strictly the vocational objective in terms 
of technical information and skills a 
relatively small place. We contend that 
both groups are needed in the public high 
school curriculum, but that the relative 
emphasis should be in favor of the general 
business subjects. 


18Counts, George S. The Senior High School Curriculum, p. 21-22. 

“The Department of Superintendence Sixth Yearbook, The Development of the High School Curriculum» 
b. 85 (Summary by subjects of present state requirements for high-school graduation.) 

46Counts, George S. The Senior High School Curriculum, p. 16. 


16[bid., p. 94. 


The reader should keep in mind that the study of Counts is restricted to fifteen representative American 


cities. What the study shows is true only of these cities. 
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It is important to observe, however, 
that at present it is difficult to classify 
our present business subjects into general 
business and specialized business subjects. 
What makes a subject chiefly general or 
specialized is its controlling purpose. 
However, we wish again to emphasize 
the consideration that every business 
subject should serve one or the other con- 
trolling purpose. It should not “straddle 
the fence” and attempt to serve at the 
same time both purposes. The subject 
of bookkeeping is an example. Much of 
bookkeeping instruction has tended to 
serve the general business purpose, and 
much of bookkeeping instruction has 
tended to serve the specialized business 
purpose. What proportion of time has 
been given to each of the purposes, we 
believe that no one knows with scientific 
accuracy. But we believe that we should 
know. It is manifestly unfair to put all 
bookkeeping in the specialized category 
and pass judgment on it, or vice versa. 
If a particular bookkeeping course is 
intended primarily to serve the general 
business or economic purpose, that is one 
thing; if a second bookkeeping course is 
intended primarily to serve the specialized 
business or vocational purpose, that is 
another quite different thing. 


Summarizing our answer to the first 
subquestion, we should place the most 
relative emphasis on academic subjects, 
the second highest emphasis on general 
business subjects, and the lowest em- 
phasis on specialized business subjects, 
but should include all three groups as 
essential elements of a complete, well- 
rounded education."” 


The Job Analysis Method in Business 
Education 

Our second subquestion is: To what 

extent may the construction of a business 

curriculum and courses of study be safely 


based only on “job” analysis data?#* Are 
there certain serious limitations which we 
should understand in order that we know 
how wisely to use the findings of occupa- 
tional studies? 


Some Limitations of the Job Analysis 
Method 


It is not enough that we know the 
legitimate uses of a method.'® We need 
also to know the limitations of a method 
in order that we, by means of the method, 
may accomplish permanent and highest 
good. This is particularly true of the “job” 
analysis method in commercial education. 
The use of this method promises so much 
good to commercial education, and its 
supporters (including the writer) seem so 
enthusiastic about its value, that it be- 
comes highly important for us to keep 
balanced in our point of view and be 
constantly mindful of certain serious 
limitations. The job analysis method, 
although an important element, is not in 
itself a panacea for all the shortcomings 
of business education and the construc- 
tion of a sound educational program. We 
present four limitations for the earnest 
consideration of commercial teachers. 


1. The method of occupational analysis 
is not yet highly refined. The method “as 
a means of gathering facts about workers 
and their jobs is in its infancy. At present 
the method is crude and is dependent 
upon the ability of the observers to 
recognize and record significant facts. 
Only highly trained analysis may be used 
if worth while results are to be obtained, 
and it is extremely doubtful if two 
observers with equal intelligence, train- 
ing and experience, would make similar 
reports if they studied a particular job 
independently. In order to obtain scien- 
tifically accurate results the methods and 
technique for any procedure must be 


"Davis, C. O. Our Evolving High School Curriculum. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1927. (Chapter IX of this reference contains extensive and representative programs of study for junior and 
senior high schools, showing the relative emphasis given academic, business, and other groups of subjects.) 

18**Job,” occupational, or activity analysis (these three terms we use synonymously) is a method of deter- 
mining the component elements of an occupation in relation to the qualifications of the worker who performs 
the occupational duties. It is an analysis of persons at work. It includes both duty analysis and character trait 
analysis. An excellent example of job analysis technique for guidance of commercial teachers is Charters-Whit- 


7 + 


ley’s “Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits.” Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1924. 
19Strong and Uhrbrock. Job Analysis and the Curriculum, p. 24-5. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 


1923. (Statement of uses of job analysis method.) 
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such that independent workers, studying 
similar factors will reach similar conclu- 
sions. 2° 


By this statement we are not to infer 
that the efforts of classroom commercial 
teachers in making occupational analyses 
are not to be encouraged. On the contrary, 
such efforts should yield results of great 
value both in the refinement of the method 
and in the constant appraisal of business 
education. The statement, however, cau- 
tions us to regard most commercial oc- 
cupational analysis data as tentative, and 
to subject the method used and the con- 
clusions drawn to critical evaluation in 
accordance with scientific procedure.”! 


2. The method of occupational analysis 
“involves us in the question of transfer of 
training. 2? We analyze successful sales- 
people at work selling goods to cus- 
tomers, and then assume in the prepara- 
tion of students for selling positions that 
these students will deal with their cus- 
tomers in the same way. The human 
element is such a variant factor that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
arrive at a standardized situation or type 
of behavior that tends universally to be 
true.”* 


3. The method of occupational analysis 
reveals what men actually do at work but 
not what men should do. We in business 
education, if we are worthy of the great 
cause of education, must concern our- 
selves with more than the status quo in 
business life, even though we assuredly 
must know that; we also must strive to 
“look into the future far enough to insure 
progressive improvement” of business life. 
We should seek not only to have business 
education tend to conform with best 


201bid., p. 28. 


business thinking and practice; but, even 
more, to transform, in accordance with 
our highest social ideals, what is now 
relatively “best” business thinking and 
practice into ever better and better busi- 
ness thinking and practice. 


4. The method of occupational analysis 
differentiates men at work into a multitude 
of duties and character traits** but does 
not integrate such for control and solution 
of new problem situations. 


Such analysis data only can serve as 
needed “food” for reflective thinking 
whereby we may proceed practically to 
define and solve important business 
problems. “Activity analysis becomes a 
vice when it is made a substitute for 
synthesis, for the creative function of 
intelligence in reconstructing our ideals 
and attitudes in the light of new stiua- 
tions." 


We believe that the method of oc- 
cupational analysis be widely known and 
used by commercial teachers. In that use, 
however, commercial teachers should be 
conscious of serious limitations of the 
method. A sound program of business 
education cannot be built only by means 
of job or activity analysis. Furthermore, 
“the method of activity analysis must be 
directed by a theory of what education 
should seek to achieve, and not be re 
garded as a substitute for such a theory. 
Activity analysis does not determine 
objectives, but our objectives determine 
what sort of facts are needed, and con- 
sequently how the method is to be used. 
In the end, as is only too apparent, 
activity analysis furnishes no objectives 
or ideals. It tells us what is, but not what 
ought to be.”"6 


21Schulter, W. C. How to do Research Work. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1926. 
2Bode, Boyd H. Modern Educational Theories, p. 104. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 
*8Douglass, Aubrey A. Secondary Education, p. 346-61. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1927. (Very 


good discussion of Theory of Transfer of Training.) 


24The term character trait is here used in the sense of a characteristic that distinguishes an individual— 
4 certain way of reacting or behaving in a given situation. See Charters, W. W. The Teaching of Ideals, b. 33. 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 


*5Bode, Boyd H. Modern Educational Theories, p. 109 


*6[bid.. p. 112. 


For a detailed discussion of the job analysis method and how to convert job analysis findings into teaching 
material, see Lomax, Paul S. Commercial Teaching Problems. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., (Book available 


about July 1, 1928). 
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THE VALUE OF BOOKKEEPING 


by 
ARTHUR W. HANSON, 


Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Harvard University 


Mr. Hanson has had 
a wide experience in 
practicing and teaching 
accounting. He taught at 
the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Bos- 
ton University, and Bent- 
ley School of Accounting 
and Finance previous to 
accepting his present 
position as Assistant 
Professor of Accounting 
at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Ad- 
ministration, where he 
has been teaching since 
1921. 





HERE is always discussion among 
high school teachers and those 
interested in high school work 

about the amount of time that should be 
given to the study of different subjects. 
The purpose of this essay is to consider 
bookkeeping as a high school subject in 
order to determine, within rather broad 
limits, how much of the pupil's time 
should reasonably be devoted to acquiring 
a grasp of this subject. 


At the present time educational leaders 
are fairly well agreed that it is generally 
desirable for a person preparing for the 
business of life to obtain as broad a 
cultural background as is feasible. The 
professional schools of the leading uni- 
versities are today becoming more and 
more graduate schools, it being understood 
that a maturer person with a good general 
education is better prepared to cope with 
the problems of a special field of endeavor 
and also with the problems of life than 
would a student who had begun to 
specialize at an earlier period. In other 
words, general education should not be 
sacrificed too much or too early in order 
for one to devote his energies to his 
specialty. It is not argued that all students 
should take time to go through college 
and a professional school; in fact the 


expense of such a procedure would in 
many cases be insuperable and then again 
many students would not profit sufh- 
ciently from such a program to justify it, 
even though no financial handicaps were 
present. However, it would seem that 
the same general ideal should be kept in 
mind, whether the student is to cease 
his formal education at the time he com- 
pletes his high school education, or part 
of it, or later; we should attempt to give 
him the best general education possible 
so that he may live the fullest and most 
satisfying life among his fellows and we 
should prepare him for the necessary task 
of earning a living. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to consider 
some of the other subjects in the high 
school curriculum at this point in order 
that we may contrast the subject of book- 
‘keeping with them, to see how well it 
fulfils the conditions which we have set 
down as ideal. Mathematics is a subject 
which trains the mind, in that it requires 
sharp attention and logical thinking, and it 
also is necessary as a part of any specialty. 
At least we must use it to compute the 
pecuniary fruits of our labor. The study 
of foreign languages broadens us by forti- 
fying our ability to use our native English 
and by requiring us to practice the ap- 
plication of grammatical rules. It has 
always seemed doubtful to the writer, 
who taught French in preparatory schools 
in the Middle West for a half dozen years 
and also in Harvard College for two 
years, whether it could rightfully be 
claimed that such study broadened one’s 
appreciation of literature, for the great 
majority of students seem to do well if 
they acquire a fair comprehension of the 
meaning of the words and the grammatical 
construction, let alone anything else. It 
is chiefly English upon which we must 
rely for a stimulation of the appreciation 
of literature and it is English by which 
most of us must convey our thoughts 
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through life. No person will deny that 
English is necessary for a general cultural 
background and also for any special 
endeavor in which the student is to 
engage in after life. History is a study 
which is necessary in order that we may 
have a proper viewpoint and comprehen- 
sion of current events. Science trains us in 
accurate thinking and enables us to ap- 
preciate better than we otherwise would 
wonders of this modern mechanical age, 
in addition to being part and parcel of 
some of the most respected professional 
specialities. 


Can bookkeeping cope with these old 
standbys of preparatory education? One 
of the most respected university teachers 
of accounting, William Morse Cole, him- 
self a former teacher of English in high 
schools, said thirteen years ago in the 
preface to his book “Accounts: Their 
Construction and Interpretation’ that 
“accounting is nothing but sublimated 
common sense applied to finding and 
telling the truth about business.” At that 
time he also remarked in the same place 
that “the community at large has come 
to realize that no business can be efficiently 
conducted without adequate accounting, 
and that no one can form a correct judg- 
ment about public economic affairs with- 
out both publicity for those affairs and a 
knowledge, on the part of the public, of 
the method of interpreting accounts”. 
Some persons may argue that there is a 
sharp line of cleavage between book- 
keeping and accounting in that bookkeep- 
ing consists of the mere recording of 
known facts, whereas accounting deals 
with the more exacting work of the 
installation and criticism of systems and 
the interpretation of the results obtained 
from the bookkeeping procedure, but the 
present writer is of the opinion that the 
subject of bookkeeping can be taught in 
the high schools in such a way as to give 
the students some of the advantages 
obtained through the university study of 
accounting. In fact he feels that the mere 
routine study of the mechanical features 
of bookkeeping without attention to the 
reasoning is too barren to be worthy of a 
place in the high school curriculum at all. 
On a smaller scale he would attempt to do 
for the high school student of bookkeeping 


what the universities and colleges of 
commerce are trying to do for him who 
is studying accounting. If it is objected 
that the student is too young to consider 
the significance of the figures, then it 
must be admitted that he should be as 
able to do that as to weigh the meaning 
of the social changes which he finds in 
history. Just as the mere memorizing of 
dates and the position of the hostile armies 
in battle array in ancient struggles have 
come to be deemed unsuited for the 
student’s major endeavor, because an 
insight into the mode of life of the people 
and the significance of their activities in 
social events are much more worthy 
objects of study, so it would seem that 
mere mechanical bookkeeping may be 
flavored and enlivened with a judicious 
admixture of simple but more important 
accounting, and it would seem that this 
would tax the ability of the pupil no more 
that the study of the worthwhile features 
of history. 


As Henry Rand Hatfield of the Uni- 
versity of California has time and again 
pointed out, bookkeeping is an ancient 
and honorable subject. The need of it has, 
however, not been so apparent as the 
need for other studies until a compara- 
tively recent day. This is because business 
was essentially a private undertaking on 
a relatively small scale until well after 
the birth of the Industrial Revolution, 
and also because education had been in 
the hands of a class not in close touch 
with the practical affairs of commerce. 
Doubtless the world would have been 
better off had its need been more evident 
long ago, for no business can be properly 
managed without adequate books of ac- 
count. The burden of teaching bookkeep- 
ing fell upon the business college men in 
the United States in the beginning and it 
must be recognized that these men made 
a substantial contribution to the firm and 
successful foundation of American busi- 
ness. When bookkeeping and other com- 
mercial subjects began to be introduced 
into the American high school the demand 
for commercial teachers increased rapidly, 
so much so, in fact, that many teachers 
with a rather limited academic training 
were employed. In many cases these 
teachers felt that the teachers of other 
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subjects looked down upon them and their 
subjects because of their lack of college 
training. In a good many educational 
institutions of higher learning the same 
sort of experience was encountered. Since 
these men were’ the only available ones 
for the job and since the subjects were 
vital for the establishment of present day 
American business this attitude on the 
part of the teachers of other subjects was, 
at least, one that should not have been 
respected. It would be difficult for the 
present writer to give specific references 
for each and every reference that he is 
making in this article; he is merely ex- 
pressing the opinions which he has formed 
after sixteen years of teaching experience, 
almost equally divided between secondary 
schools and colleges and embracing French, 
German, Mathematics, English, History, 
Economics, Corporation Finance, and 
Accounting. He has concluded by believ- 
ing that commercial subjects in general 
and bookkeeping in particular have suf- 
fered, and are still suffering to some extent 
from an inauspicious entrance, in spite of 
the merits of the case. The subject is one 
of worth and that should not be over- 
looked merely because the beginnings were 
not as efficient as what can be done today. 
A decade ago our high schools were 
beginning to find college graduates who 
were capable of teaching some, or all, 
of the commercial subjects, men and 
women who had as broad and as good an 
educational background as the teachers of 
the other subjects, but it appears that 
the stigma of inferiority continues to 
linger, do what we may to eradicate it. 
Perhaps the fault is ours in that we have 
not done all that we could to present our 
arguments in a way to command at- 
tention. 


One purpose of education is to provide, 
as we have said, a background for life. 
Life today is largely, for good or for ill, 
a matter of business. Those of us who do 
not directly engage in it are largely de- 
pendent in one way or another on those 
who do. Economics is studied so that we 
may have a better comprehension of 
modern industrial life. Bookkeeping if 
properly taught is a real aid to an under- 
standing of the activities and significance 
of this complex life of ours. What more 


important subject is there for most of us 
than that of acquiring the bread and 
butter which is necessary for life itself? 
And it may well be that we are not 
interested merely from selfish motives. 
If we are desirous of contributing our 
thought and services along social and 
political lines in order to be of help and 
service to our fellow men we must in- 
evitably consider business and the law. 
Before we can make adequate laws for 
the regulation of the present giants of 
industry we must be able to understand 
the activities of these giants, and book- 
keeping can, in a humble way at least, 
lead to this necessary comprehension of 
transactions. Our law cases are full of 
instances where it is apparent that there 
is confusion, which is accounted for by a 
failure to comprehend the very essence 
of the transaction. Whatever will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the 
facts of modern life and their significance 
is worthy of the attention of our pupils. 
Those among the writer's acquaintances 
whose thought he believes to be most 
entitled to respect generally believe that 
bookkeeping and accounting form as 
fine an approach to the problems of modern 
business and the industrial and economic 
order as can be found. 


Moreover the student who has gained 
a real understanding of bookkeeping will 
find that he has something of value to 
him in almost any endeavor in which he 
may engage. If he happens to obtain 
employment in the financial end of a 
business he will find that he has a tool 
which will aid him to comprehend the 
real condition of the business, its points 
of strength and points of weakness, so 
that he should be able to offer constructive 
criticism when the proper opportunity is 
afforded, which will show his true worth 
to the business and lead him to a position 
where he can be a self-supporting and 
respected member of the community. If, 
on the other hand, he enters the produc- 
tion or manufacturing part of a business 
he will understand the import of the 
statistics of operation far better than he 
otherwise would, and it will not take 
him long, if he is of the proper calibre, to 
comprehend the operation of an average 
cost system and the help toward efficiency 
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that can be obtained from it. Even in the 
selling department he will probably find 
that his knowledge is of value in that it 
should enable him to have a clearer 
picture of the costs and efficiency of the 
product he is selling as compared with 
that of competitors. The high school can- 
not supply all of the knowledge along 
these lines that is necessary and desirable, 
but it can provide that firm foundation 
upon which the ambitious student may 
build through study either by himself 
alone or through correspondence courses 
or in the evening schools conducted by 
most of our urban universities. The 
function of the high school is to provide 


a reasonable background and a sufficient’ 


comprehension of the activities of business 
so that the student may be able to enter 
industry with the ability to do his minor 
task well and may be able, at least in a 
small degree, to understand how his work 
fits into the system as a whole. His further 
study will with the passage of time give 
him a better conception of his part in the 
program, and only with such an under- 
standing can he fit himself for financial 
advancement and work which will be 
satisfying. Bookkeeping can be taught in 
such a way as to develop the power of 
thinking and reasoning, to give the student 
a clearer perception of modern industrial 
life, and to fit him for a place in the busi- 
ness world where he can do credit to 
himself and to his fellows. 


Now that we have considered some of 
the major fields of high school endeavor 
in general and bookkeeping in particular 
perhaps we can better decide how much 
of the student's time should be devoted 
to bookkeeping. English, History, Science, 
and Mathematics are fundamental; they 
can be taught in such a way as to benefit 
the reasoning and understanding of the 
student and they are necessary tools for 
the business of life. Training in foreign 
languages also is broadening and good 
mental discipline, but we fear that very 
few of the students who study them use 
them extensively in after life. Bookkeeping 
should take its place with English, History, 
Science, and Mathematics and is certainly 
entitled to a place at least on a par with 
foreign languages. Personally the writer 
feels that any high school student would 


profit by taking a course in bookkeeping 
extending over two years and meeting 
five times each week. In less time than 
that it is doubtful whether enough in- 
struction can be given so that the course 
will be sufficient and satisfying. 


Probably very few persons of training 
and intelligence believe that it is the 
function of the high school merely to fit 
the student for the first routine job that 
he happens to be able to obtain. To put 
him in a blind alley with no conception 
of the way out would hardly seem to be 
adequate preparation for a full and com- 
plete life and probably would be need- 
lessly discouraging to the student. One 
of the most vital needs of the present 
day is to help the" young people of the 
nation to choose a satisfying and proper 
vocation. We are not saying the vocation, 
because we doubt whether anyone has 
yet succeeded in being such an expert in 
diagnosis that he can always determine 
the one best calling for each of the in- 
dividuals about to embark on a career. 
Merely to fit the student for a routine 
job, be it the right one or the wrong one, 
does not put him in the position to judge 
what his place in the world should be. 
The other high school subjects cannot 
give him much vocational guidance, but 
a study of business and its transactions 
would most certainly lead the student to 
some opinion as to what it was all about 
and would give him some opportunity to 
show a preference. Since the great mass of 
the American girls and boys of today do 
well if they can finish the high school, 
it would seem that no later than the 
high school period they should be given 
some chance to judge of the opportunities 
for service which lie before them. As 
matters now stand the future business 
man or woman can perhaps through 
observation learn something of the ac- 
tivities of the physician and the dentist 
and the most elementary activities of the 
local tradesman and mechanic, but surely 
this is no firm basis for him to use in his 
selection of his life's work. English, 
History, Science, and Mathematics will 
not ameliorate his position in this respect 
a great deal except perhaps to allow him 
to weigh and consider the possibilities 
of teaching as a career. A knowledge of 
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the transactions of business would give 
him some insight into those broader 
activities into which most students will 
later enter, and since a good deal of the 
practice of law today has to do with 
business matters he would also, especially 
since he is so well equipped with an 
understanding of the activities of the 
criminal lawyer through his daily reading 
of the newspaper, be able to judge some- 
what intelligently of the appeal of law 
to him as a career. Much of present day 
engineering is also closely allied with 
business so that at least the beginnings 
toward laying a foundation for intelligent 
judgment as to a future as an engineer 


could be laid. 


In order to provide a sufficient back- 
ground for intelligent selection of a voca- 
tion, bookkeeping will have to be taught 
more efhiciently than has been the case 
in many institutions in the past. By this 
we do not mean to indulge in violent 
criticism, for it is only natural that think- 
ing men should attempt to better their 
modes and methods of instruction in order 
that what is imparted may be of a better 
grade than it used to be. Even in such an 
ancient and respected study as History 
it has only been during recent years that 
the emphasis has been shifted from mere 
memorizing of dates and battle formations 
to a broader and more significant study of 
social changes. And in English it may 
well be that the content of the courses 
could be changed somewhat with the 
advantage that there would be a closer 
connection between what is read in the 
class room and what is read in after life. 
In fact it sometimes seems that there is 
real distinction between those books 
which are destined to be the disagreeable 
chore of the class room and those which 
are to afford us the comfort and solace 
so necessary at the end of the grinding 
days of business toil. Only during the 
present century has the emphasis in the 
teaching of foreign languages shifted from 
the mere acquisition of foreign words and 
rules of grammar to the direct method 
whose object is to make of the foreign 
language a living thing for the student. 
It is, therefore, only natural that the 
method of teaching bookkeeping should 
be so broadened and enriched that it will 


be performing with maximum efficiency 
those important things which it is so well 
adapted to do. Perhaps some of the other 
commercial subjects could not reasonably 
be so broadened, for example stenography 
and typewriting. It might indeed be 
argued that they constitute training for 
a mere routine job, but it must be re- 
membered that these subjects are quite 
apt to place the practitioner in close 
juxtaposition to an executive where he 
will have abundant opportunity to in- 
crease amply his store of useful knowl- 
edge if he is so inclined. If the student 
is unable to decide when in school what 
line of activity he would like to pursue 
and what line he is most capable of pur- 
suing it might well be that a stenographic 
opening whould be the best possible 
opening for him to take. This matter of 
choosing a career is more difficult and 
more important than is usually thought; 
during the last few minutes while the 
writer was working on this paper he 
was consulted by two college graduates 
who are nearing the completion of a 
post-graduate course in business and he 
knows from their own statements that - 
in spite of the wealth and breadth of 
their background that they have been 
unable as yet to determine what their 
labor for life should be. Perhaps an earlier 
introduction to the problem of vocational 
selection might have rendered the decision 
easier to make. 


We conclude, then, that bookkeeping 
and at least some of the other commercial 
subjects are worthy to be considered the 
peers of most of the time honored and 
respected members of the high school 
curriculum in that they can develop the 
student's mental powers and give him a 
better comprehension of the world in 
which we live and that they give a direct 
contribution toward his equipment for the 
business of earning a living and taking 
his place in society. It does not appear 
that a mere smattering of the subject such 
as could be given in a semester would be 
sufficient, for in that limited time atten- 
tion could be given only to the mechanics 
and the best part of the subject could 
find no place in the course. Those of us 
who have given the best years of our 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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William L. Connor 


WILLIAM L. CONNOR was born at Troy, 
Indiana, in April, 1889. After attending high school 
for two years, he went to work in a department 
store where he remained for three years. In 1907 
he entered the State Normal School at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, from which he graduated in 1914 with an 
A. B. degree. Since then he has done graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin and Columbia 
University, receiving an M. A. degree from the 
latter institution. 


After teaching in the rural schools for a time, 
Mr. Connor was elected superintendent of schools 
at Troy, Indiana. After serving several years as a 
teacher, high school principal, and superintendent 
of schools in Indiana and Michigan, he was made 
principal of the Longwood Commerce High School 
in Cleveland. This was in 1920. While principal of 
this school, he conducted a number of investiga- 
tions which resulted in a re-organization of the 
curriculum of that school. He has always fostered 
commercial education and has done much to pro- 
mote its welfare in Cleveland. Four years ago he 
was promoted to a position as Chief of the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the Cleveland Board 
of Education. In this position, his principal duties 
are concerned with tests and measurements, cur- 
riculum revision, methods of instruction, and the 
selection of text books. He directed a commercial 
occupation survey and is now cooperating with 
the Cleveland Office Managers’ Association in a 
city wide investigation of clerical practices and 
office procedures. 


Mr. Connor is a member of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Department of Superintendence; 
National Association, Directors of Research; and 
Sons of American Revolution, Western Reserve 
Chapter. In spite of his many duties, he finds time 
to skate and to play golf and tennis, but above 
everything else he likes to fish and has the usual 
reputation of present day fishermen. 


Mr. Connor married Ernie Stutsman. They 
have two sons, William H., and John 8. They reside 
at 432 East rogth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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George E. Nettleton 


GEORGE E. NETTLETON was born in Minne- 
sota. His voice, when first heard, was literally the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, for he first 
saw the light of day in the heart of the Big Woods 
of Minnesota. Though he was born just three 
months before the Civil War broke out, there is 
no reason to suppose that there was any connec- 
tion between the two events. 


Like most youngsters of that day, he attended 
school in the country. The school house was two 
and a half miles from his ‘home. The daily five 
mile walk, plus the light exercise incidental to 
farm life in the early days, afforded the exercise 
needed to develop a robust physical constitution 
without the aid of gymnasium work. 


After taking the teacher’s training course at 
the State Normal School, Mankato, Minnesota, 
he taught three years in the public schools. He then 
took a course at the Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois. His first commercial teaching was 
in Johnson Commercial College, St. Louis. He 
put in three years there and in the summer of 1888 
joined the Brown aggregation at Peoria, Illinois, 
where he was principal of the Peoria Business 
College nearly three years, and then went to Jack- 
sonville where he was principal nine years. 


In 1899 he purchased a half-interest in the Man- 
kato Commercial College, Mankato, Minnesota, 
where with his partner, J. R. Brandrup, he built 
up the largest business college in the Northwest. 
He sold his interest in the Mankato school in 1917, 
and in 1919 he opened his present school, the 
Nettleton Commercial College, at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, where he has a school of something 
over seven hundred students a year. 


Mr. Nettleton is a Mason, a member of the 
Royal Arcanum, in which body he served one 
term as Regent. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Boosters Association of 
Sioux Falls. He served one term as president of the 
latter organization. He is also a member of the 
Sioux Falls Rotary Club, and has been almost a 
life long member of the Methodist Church. 

In 1883 he married Emma Hodge. They have 
two sons and three daughters. 
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Frank E. Lakey 


FRANK E. LAKEY was born in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. When he was three years old his 
parents moved to Rhode Island, where he attended 
the public schools and was graduated from the 
classical department of the Providence High School. 
He then entered Brown University, from which 
he was graduated in 1894 with a B. A. degree. 
Subsequently he received the degrees of M. A. 
and Ph. D. He also studied at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, receiving the degree of B. Sc. in Commerce 
and at Boston University, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Business Administration. 

After teaching for two and one-half years in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, Dr. Lakey went to 
Providence where he taught for over ten years. 
In 1908 he went to Boston where he has been 
teaching for the past twenty years. At the present 
time he is head of the Commercial Department in 
the Dorchester High School for Boys, formerly 
known as the Boston English High School. Last 
fall he was also appointed principal of the Dor- 
chester Evening Commercial High School. 

For nine years Dr. Lakey was Secretary of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. He 
has been President of the Business Section of the 
National Education Association, the National High 
School Teachers Association, the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers Association, 
and the New England Penmanship Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the Boston City Club, 
Stoughton Chamber of Commerce, and a member 
of Sigma Chi Fraternity. His activities as a school 
man, church man, club man, and in various civic 
enterprises are so numerous that space will not 
permit mention of all of them. Of course, he is 
known best of all as a teacher, but he is known in 
Stoughton, a suburb of Boston, as a man who takes 
great interest in all local civic affairs, having been 
an organizer and president of the West Stoughton 
Community Club and chairman of the Stoughton 
Forum for six years. 

Dr. Lakey has two sons, Jutian E., who is a 
teacher in Washington, D. C., and Edgar C., 
who is engaged in business in Boston. Both com- 
pleted four years work at Boston University. He 
resides at 184 West Street, West Stoughton, 
Massachusetts. 
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Gustavus S. Kimball 


3USTAVUS S. KIMBALL, President of the 
Kimball Business School, 116 West 14th Street, 
New York City, was born at Yale, Michigan, on 
November 27, 1860. He was educated in the public 
schools of Michigan, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Valparaiso (Ind.) Normal School, Spencerian Busi- 
ness College, Cleveland, and the Chicago School of 
Law. 

In 1882, Mr. Kimball established the Business 
Department at Ohio Wesleyan University, remain- 
ing there for six years. In 1888 he founded the 
Flint, Michigan, Normal School which offered 
normal and business courses. After leaving Flint in 
1891, he became assistant principal of the book- 
keeping department of the Detroit Business Uni- 
versity, owned at that time by Platt R. Spencer 
and William F. Jewell. During his stay in Detroit 
he also edited and published the SCHOOL REC- 
ORD, a lively teachers journal. In 1897, he became 
head of the School of Business, Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan. 

In 1907 Mr. Kimball was elected President of 
the Michigan Commercial Teachers Association 
but resigned to locate as principal of the book- 
keeping department at the Rider, Moore and Stew- 
art School, Trenton, New Jersey (Now Rider 
College). During 1910 and 1911 he was principal 
of the Yale Business College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. In 1912 he became part owner of the 
Thompson Business School, New York City, one 
of the oldest business schools in the country. In 1913 
he became sole owner, changing the name to KIM- 
BALL BUSINESS SCHOOL. Under his direction 
the school has prospered and today maintains a 
high standard of operation and directicn. 

In 1879 Mr. Kimball married Marie Esther Guy, 
also a teacher, who died in 1910. He has four sons; 
one is Comptroller of New York University; one 
was formerly head of the commercial department, 
Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
now a practising attorney in that city; one affiliated 
with the Barton, Durstine and Osborne Adver- 
tising Agency in New York; and one associated 
with him in the Kimball School. 

He still spends much of his time in the class- 
room and is now entering upon his fifty-first year 
of teaching. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT-BODY FINANCES 


(Continued from March issue) 


by 


ALBERT ERNEST BULLOCK, M. A. 
Supervisor of Commercial Education 
Los Angeles, California 


PART II 


The Candy Counter 


HY CANDY IS SOLD IN SCHOOLS. In 
all but two of the schools investigated 
candy is sold to the students. Some ques- 

tion the advisability of selling candy to students 
upon the grounds that the average student eats too 
much candy for the good of his health, and that to 
sell it in school encourages him to eat more and 
makes him believe that the school officials advocate 
candy eating. 

It is generally agreed that candy should not be 
sold at all hours of the day,! but only during the 
time that the school lunchroom is in operation. 


CHECKING SYSTEM FOR CANDY SALES 
In selling candy a careful checking system should be 
maintained so that no temptation to be dishonest is 
put upon the pupils. For each checking, a certain 
amount of candy, preferably in the form of five or 
ten-cent bars should be issued to the student sales- 
man each day. At the close of the selling period, the 
salesman should turn in to the faculty member in 
charge the exact amount of money necessary to pay 
for the difference between the total bars issued and 
the number of unsold bars.? The following form (No. 
4) will be found convenient for this purpose." 


Form No. 4 
Blank High School 
Student-Body Organization 
Daily Record of Candy Sales 


.. bars issued @ $. 
.. bars issued . ..@ §$. 
bars returned @ $ 
bars returned @ §. 


Absolute accuracy should be demanded on the 
part of the student in his settlement for candy sold 
and he should be charged up with any shortage 
that exists from day to day. A record of “over and 
short” should be kept,‘ and at the end of a week 
he should be required to make up any net shortage 
that might result. If he is “over”, the amount could 
be carried to the following week’s account and 
the student given the benefit of it in case he is 
“short” that week. The candy salesman is usually 


$ 
rs ek 
Total issued $ 
$ 
RR See ee 
Total returned $ 
Over B35 
Short Bis chsh de atcrcsindl priests 


paid for his services by being allowed a free meal 
of a specified value.® This form of payment is prob- 
ably preferable to paying students in cash, for the 
school authorities can then be sure that these 
pupils get proper nourishment. Where a student 
is “short” at the end of a week, this shortage might 
be made up by the student bringing his lunch from 
home as many days the following week as is neces- 
sary to make up the shortage. 


Thirty-six of the thirty-eight schools investigated sold candy during noon periods only, one during the 
noon periods and after school, and one during all periods. 


?About 40% of the schools use the method and a form similar to the ones described in this paragraph. 
The writer used this form for three years and found it satisfactory. 

'The writer has found an ordinary ledger account satisfactory for this purpose. 

80% of the schools investigated follow this method for candy salesmen and lunchroom workers. 
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MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS. Where more 
than one candy salesman is employed it is well to 
have one of them designated as the manager. This 
manager should be given the responsibility of 
aiding in buying and selecting the candy. After a 
few weeks the selection becomes a simple problem: 
merely a question of eliminating the poor-selling 
bars and ordering the best sellers. 


Most candy companies allow a cash discount if 
bills are paid by a certain date each month. The 
manager should make it a point to always take 
advantage of every discount, as the aggregate 
amount thus saved during the year very often 
amounts to a considerable sum. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE. The experience 
gained by candy salesmen in dealing with the large 
number who buy candy, in being held to absolute 
accuracy in making change, and in being required 
to conduct themselves in a businesslike way should 
be very valuable to the students utilized in operating 
this activity. 


The High School Newspaper 

SOURCE OF DATA. In this study of high 
school newspapers the writer has utilized the infor- 
mation gathered from a questionnaire which he sent 
to thirty-eight junior and senior high schools, the 
study made of 125 school newspapers in north 
central United States by W. C. Reavis, Principal of 
the University High School of the University of 
Chicago,! and the study of 121 school newspapers 
in high schools of the United States made by Q. 
A. W. Rohrbach of the University of Pennsylvania.* 


PERCENT OF SCHOOLS PUBLISHING A 
PAPER. Of the thirty-eight schools investigated by 
the writer, thirty (79%) published a newspaper. 
Of the eight that did not publish a paper, one stated 
that it had discontinued publication because of lack 
of interest, one because of difficulty with the press, 
four new schools had not yet begun publication, 
and the other four schools gave no reason for not 
publishing a paper. 

FREQUENCY OF ISSUES. Regarding the 
frequency of issues the findings show that the 
weekly is the most popular. 


TABLE No. 4 
FREQUENCY OF ISSUE OF 145 HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


Investigated by Writer— 30 schools. . 
Rohrbach? —115 schools 
Average for —14§ schools. . 


SIZE AND NUMBER OF PAGES. In the 
thirty schools investigated by the writer there 
were seventeen sizes ranging from 3 x 10 to 17 x 22. 
Rohrbach found in 121 schools there were 


Daily Weekly Bimonthly Monthly 
6.7% 70% 16.6% 6.7% 
3 % 63% 27 % 71 % 
4 % 64% 2% 7 % 


twenty-seven sizes ranging from 544 x 8 to 17% 
x 21%. 

Table No. 5 shows the number of pages per issue 
of 144 high school newspapers. 


TABLE No. 5 
PAGES PER ISSUE IN 144 HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


Investigated by Writer— 30 schools.. ... 
Rohrbach —114 schools..... 
Average for —144 schools........ 


4 Pages 6Pages 8Pages 12 Pages 16 Pages 
70% 20% 7% 3% 0% 
53% 16% 247% $7 3% 
96.5% 97% 2.5% 4.5% 2.5% 


PRICES CHARGED. The price per issue in 126 of the schools is shown in Table No. 6. 


TABLE No. 6 
PRICE PER ISSUE OF 126 HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS! 


Free ic 
Investigated by Writer— 30 schools.... 0% 7% 
Rohrbach? 96 schools.... 15% o% 
Average for 126 schools uw% 2% 


_ In the schools investigated by the writer twenty- 
five of the thirty sold the paper by the semester; the 
other five sold by single copy only. The price per 





Not Aver- 
2c 3¢ «6 gc—i‘éiKC:C“(<+;sé‘i:Cé«‘édts:s«SSold Ss age’ 


7° ( 10% o% 70% of o% 1% $.043 
10% 5% 1% 42% 4% 17% 0% $.047 
0¢ 6% 5% 49% 3% 13% 2% $.046 


semester of the twenty-five schools is shown in 
Table No. 7. 


125th Yearbook of National Society for the Study of Education, 1925, Part II. 125. 
29. A. W. Rohrbach, Non-Athletic Student Activities in the Secondary School, 206. 
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TABLE No. 7 


PRICE PER SEMESTER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS IN 25 HIGH SCHOOLS! 


Icc 1§c 20C 
12% 8‘ ‘ 8 ( 
COST OF PUBLICATION. Because of the 


fact that much of the printing and linotyping was 
done by the schools themselves and no book charge 
made for the service, it was impossible to determine 
the real cost of publication. Of the papers that were 
printed and linotyped outside the school plant the 
cost per copy varied from $.024 to $.053; the average 
being $.0379. Reavis found in his study of ninety- 
five newspapers” that their total cost was $951.58. 
If this total is divided by 87,050, the total number 
involved, the cost per copy is found to be $.o109, 
which apparently is less than one-third the average 
cost of the papers investigated by the writer which 
were printed on outside presses, or less than one- 
half the cost of the lowest, but if some of the ninety- 
five were printed in school plants at reduced rates, 
this comparison would not hold. 

REVENUE FROM ADVERTISING. Of the 


25¢ 35C 5c 70¢ 
sa! ( 
20; 4'¢ 44‘ 4'¢ 
thirty school papers investigated, two solicit no ad 


vertisements, one is printed by a local printer free ot 
charge for the revenue he is able to derive from the 
advertisements, and the other twenty-seven sell 
advertising space to help defray the cost of publica- 
tion. The price per column inch charged for the 
advertising space varies from 1oc to s0c—median, 
35c—on a single issue basis; and 1oc to 40c — median, 
30c—where an advertiser will make a contract for a 
semester. One might expect this variation in the 
price of advertising to be due to the fact that in 
some schools the circulation of the paper is smal! 
and in others large, and that advertisers can be 
induced to pay in proportion to the circulation, 
but such does not seem to be the case. This is 
shown in the following table in which the schools 
printing the smallest number of papers secured the 
highest average price per inch for advertisements: 


TABLE No. 8 
RELATION OF NUMBER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS PRINTED 


Price Per 
CoLUMN — 
INCH 


10C I 

20¢ I 

25¢ I 2 I 
30¢C I I I 

39¢ 2 
40C I 
50C 2 


wv 


Average 


per inch 394c 


| 
v 
to 
a 
w 
w~ 
\— 
wo 
a 
~~ 
eo) 
Y= 
o 
oO 


ARRANGEMENT OF TOPICS. A_ well 
arranged paper of high literary merit gives the 
subscription manager a good foundation upon which 
to base his campaign for subscribers. W. C. Reavis* 


'See Note 2, page 17, supra. 
*See Note 1, page 17, supra. 


to 


PRICE OF ADVERTISEMENTS PER COLUMN INCH 


Number or Papers PRINTED 


300-499) 500-699/'700-8g9 Qoo—1099| I 100-1299} 1300—1499| 1500-1699 '7001—1899/Over 1900 


3814c 324 3814c 42C 40¢ 
presents a classification of the topics found in 215 
school newspapers (Table No. 9). Reavis also gives 
the following suggestions based upon his study.* 


W. C. Reavis, 25th Yearbook National Society for the Study of Education II, 145. 
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TABLE No. oe 
CLASSIFICATION FOUND IN 125 SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
WITH THE 


PERCENT OF SPACE ALLOTTED TO EACH 


Topics PERCENT 

or SPACE 
1 Advertising 25.42 
2 Athletics. 12.19 
3 Editorials. 7.80 
4 Personals, Society... .. 7.46 
5 Local Interest, Miscellaneous 5.41 
S.. Fs 26 also 5.03 
7 Clubs, Organizations. Yi 4.96 
8 Literary Attempts. . _ 4.89 
g Departments, Feature Sections 4.76 


1. More uniformity in the size of the sheet would 
be desirable. Avoid the extremes—the very large 
or the very small sheet. Use a medium sized page, 
and increase the number of pages to meet the needs 
of the unusual issues. 


2. Small schools especially should strive to 
decrease the space devoted in their paper to ad- 
vertisements. The paper should be primarily a 
newspaper for the publicity of school activities and 
interests, and only secondarily a medium for the 
commercial interests of the community. 


3. Arrange for and organize the subject matter 
of the papers. Assign a place, a position, to each 
department and feature section. Convert one of the 
last pages into a sport page, and confine all athletic 
news to that page. Conduct a humor column instead 
of the scattered humorous items. 

4. Weekly papers may be so managed as to serve 
the purposes of newspapers and literary magazines. 
Periodically—perhaps every fourth week—the 
paper may contain an extra sheet—the magazine 
section. 

5. A faculty member who supervises the work 
should be responsible for each school publication. 
This person may do much to raise the standard of 
humorous notes and departments, and should 
definitely guard against, for his paper, the personal 
ioke that is poignant. 

6. Affiliations with, or membership in press as- 
sociations or organizations stimulate the spirit of 
wholesome competition. 

7. In order to be assured of the largest circulation 
possible, the subscription price should be reduced 
to a minimum determined by the frequency of 
publication and local conditions. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FINANCING. Where a 
school is just being organized it is probably usually 
advisable to begin with a small paper and increase 
the size as circumstances warrant it. If it is not pos- 
sible to print it in the school plant, it is well to get 
bids from reliable printing houses and let the job to 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

As soon as one knows how much it is going to 
cost for publication, the revenue from the ad- 
vertisements (if they are to be solicited) should be 


Topics PERCENT 

or SPACE 
10 Class Notes 4.12 
11 Dramatics. .# 3.44 
12 Talks, Programs 2.95 
13 Staff Lists... . 2.93 
14 Faculty News 2.38 
15 Contests..... 1.89 
16 Bieic....... 1.53 
17 Cartoons, Pictures 1.45 
18 Alumni Notes 3.35 


estimated, the problems of circulation considered, 
and the subscription rate decided upon. In order 
to estimate the revenue from advertisements, the 
price to be charged per column inch must be de- 
termined. This matter has already been discussed, 
but the writer might call attention at this point 
to the possibility of charging more for some posi- 
tions in the paper than others; for example, the 
writer found that one school charged 5c more per 
inch for space on the “sports” page than on the 
other pages of the paper. 


It is also very important to secure the proper 
pupils to solicit the advertisements. Where an ad- 
vertising or salesmanship class exists within the 
school, the members of one of these classes could 
be used for this work, otherwise the faculty member 
in charge of the department of the paper should 
choose for this work other pupils of good per- 
sonality and ability. The writer has used success- 
fully members of debating teams for this work. 
The pupils chosen should be given instructions 
in how to approach advertisers and sales arguments 
to induce advertisers to buy space in school news- 
papers should be discussed with them. 


Where it is the policy of the school to allow the 
student solicitor a commission for getting the ad- 
vertisements, this commission should not be paid 
until the charge for the advertisement has been 
collected. In most schools this commission runs from 
ten to twenty percent. 


Putting on a subscription campaign gives an 
opportunity for much originality and healthy 
rivalry between classes or class rooms (home rooms). 
Subscriptions may be payable in a lump sum for a 
year or semester, collected on the installment plan, 
included in the price of the “student-body ticket”, 
or the paper may be sold by the single issue. The 
financial condition of the pupils will probably de- 
termine which method should be followed. 


It is generally well to have a pupil in each class 
room to act as a representative of the paper and 
handle the business connected with it. If the 
representative collects the subscription in a lump 
sum, he should be provided with a book of duplicate 
receipts similar to the following: 
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Form No. 5 
Class Room Representative’s Receipt Book 


or 
Subscriptions to School Newspaper 


Received of Blank High School 


for subscription to (Name of newspaper) from. 
ae 


If the subscription is collected gp the installment 
Baca First Plan: 
As installments are collected they may be recorded 


plan, one of two plans can be fo 


Date 
(Print in amount) 
to 


wn 


Room No. 


on a sheet (Form No. 6) which while not in use is 
kept by the class room teacher. 


Form No. 6 
Installment Collection Sheet 


r 
School Newspaper of Annual 


No. | Nae OF Su DENT 


“Toras CoLtecTep 


(Date) From oe 


REMARKS 


we 


5|10|15|20]25|30]35|40145|50 





29) (26 lines omitted) 








30 


Second Plan: Each class room representative is 
furnished with a book of coupons (Form No. 7), the 
number in each book depending upon the number 
of pupils in the class rooms of the particular school. 
Each coupon should have the stub number on it in 
addition to the serial number of the individual 
coupon. If this is done, the representative can 
detect it if a pupil tries to use someone's else coupon 
or an old one of his own. 


It is a comparatively easy matter to Anance the 
paper if it is made to fill a real need in the lives 
of the students, if the students are urged to sub- 
scribe for it 100%, and if the business manager 
will see to it that enough advertisements are secured 
for the paper to make up the difference between the 
amount of money secured from subscriptions and 
the cost of publication. 


The High School Annual 


SOURCE OF DATA. In this study of high 
school annuals the writer has utilized the informa- 
tion gathered from a questionnaire which he sent to 
thirty-one junior and senior high schools, a study 
by Wm. C. Reavis of the cost of student publica- 
tions in 172 accredited high schools of the North 


Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
schools in 1921-1922,! and a study of the median 
space devoted to the different features appearing 
in fifty-two high school annuals throughout the 
United States. * 

PERCENT OF SCHOOLS PUBLISHING AN 
ANNUAL. Of the thirty-eight junior and senior 
high schools investigated by the writer, thirty-one, 
or 81.6%, published an annual or semi-annual of 
some description. Of these thirty-one, ten published 
semi-annuals (one of which was the final edition of 
the weekly newspaper), and twenty-one published 
annuals. Of the seven schools that did not publish 
annuals, three had been open for only a month and 
a half (the questionnaire was sent out March 15, 
1926), two had opened the previous September, and 
two in September a year ago. All of these schools 
expressed their intention of publishing an annual in 
the future. Reavis, in his study of 172 schools,! re- 
ports 159 (92.4%) of them as publishing an annual. 

The combined results of both studies cited show 
that 93.6% of the 210 schools investigated pub- 
lished or contemplated publishing annuals. Almack 
and Bursch,* however, do not concede so favorable 
a position to the annual in consolidated and village 
schools, and ‘state the position of the annual in 
these schools as follows: 


'25th Year Book National Society for the Study of Education, L, 145 
*9. A. W. Rohrbach, Non-Athletic Student Activities in the Secondary School, 202. 
Almack and Bursch, Administration of Consolidated and Village Schools, 238-239. 
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The weekly newspaper is tending to super- 
sede the school annual in the consolidated 
schools. The annual is expensive—the issue 
of 1924 in a small California school cost $750— 
and its value as a publicity and socializing 
instrument is nil. 

SIZE AND COST OF ANNUALS. The number 
of pages in the annuals embraced in the writer's 
study varied from 12 to 220, the average being 124. 
The size of page varied from 4” x 6” to744"x 10%”. 

The cost of publication varied from $.051! to 
$2.90 each, average, $1.059; the selling price from 


Form No. 7 
Subscription Coupon Book 
for 
School Newspaper 


No. 186 Date. . 
Subscription Coupons 
for 
(Name of Paper) 

I hereby agree to subscribe to The Blank 

School Paper for semester beginning 
192 

for which I agree to pay $0.50 at the rate 
of $0.10 per week 
Ee Seer nae emer 


(See below) 


(See below) 


Coupon No. 4 


(See below) 


Coupon No. 3 
No. 186 $0.10 
Subscription Coupon 


or 
Blank School Paper 
Coupon No. 2 


No. 186 $0.10 


Subscription Coupon 
for 
Blank School Paper 
Coupon No. 1 


‘Published as large final issue of school newspaper. 
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$.10 to $1.50, average, $.725;? and the revenue 
from advertisers averaged $.25 per copy. The 
combined revenue from subscriptions and ad- 
vertising amounted to $.975 per copy, while the 
cost per copy was $1.059, making an apparent loss 
of $.084 per copy. An additional revenue of $.115 
per copy was realized, however, on rebates from 
photographers on pictures of seniors, sale of pictures 
to students, and entertainments given for the 
benefit of the annual, thus bringing up the total 
revenue per copy to $1.09, making an average net 
profit per annual sold of $.031. In terms of per- 
centage the same figures may be presented as 
follows: 


Percent of cost of publication paid for by 


subscription. . .68 
Percent of cost of publication paid for by 
advertisements... . 24 


Percent of cost of publication ‘paid for ‘by 

I 6 one as eo taadeedeues 
Percent of profit (based on cost)........... 2.8 
The cost of engraving varied from nothing to $1.05 
per copy, the average being $.38 per copy; or 
stated in terms of percentage, the cost of engraving 
represented 35.6% of the total cost of publication. 


REVENUE FROM ADVERTISING. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion among educators 
regarding the advisability of soliciting advertise- 
ments for the school publication. Thomas-Tindal and 
Myers® seem to approve of the practice, for they 
mention with approval the existence of an adver- 
tising club in Mrs. Tindal’s junior high school with 
the aim of the club “to give elementary training 
along advertising lines both in writing ‘copy’ and 
selling space.” On the other hand Almack‘ expresses 
himself in no uncertain terms on the other side of 
the question in these words: “Merchants are urged 
to demonstrate their loyalty to the school by pur- 
chasing space in the school ‘annual’ or in the school 
paper. Such solicitation becomes a mild sort of 
brigandage.” 

Be this as it may, the writer found that 90% of 
the schools in his study solicited advertisements 
to help defray the cost of publishing their annuals, 
24% of the cost being thus defrayed. The amount 
charged per page varied from $5 to $35, and as 
was the case with the school newspaper,® there 
seemed to be no correlation between circulation 
and the price charged per page except in the two 
largest groups of schools. 


The average price charged for advertisements 


was: Whew 
Full page $18 .66 
Half page 10.84 
Quarter page , 6.17 
OE eae 


The writer did not determine what percent of 
the total space of the annuals was devoted to 
advertisements, but Rohrbach® found in his study 


“Average cost of total issue per school: writer's study $1,077.40, Reavis’ study $1,389.62. 
*Thomas-Tindal and Myers, Junior High School Life, 195-6. 


‘John C. Almack, Education for Citizenship, 60. 


“See page 18, supra. 
*See Note 2, page 20 
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of fiftytwo annuals from various parts of the 
United States that the median space devoted to 
advertising was 10.7%. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE ANNUAL. 
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A well-arranged attractive annual should be easier 
to finance than an unattractive one. Rohrbach, in 
his study already referred to! found the median 
percent of space devoted to the various features to 
be as follows (Table No. 10): 


TABLE No. 10 


MEDIAN PERCENTAGE OF SPACE 
DEVOTED TO 


RANKINGS ITEMs MepiAn PERCENT 
or SPACE 
I History of Seniors and Class Statistics. . . . 31.1 
2 School Athletics. . 15.8 
3 | Advertisements. 10.7 
4 Class Histories. . 7.9 
5 Class Athletics. 6.3 
6 Faculty Data...... 5.3 
7 | Musical Activities 4.7 
8 | Literary Activities, including Humor 3.6 
10.5 | Views of Buildings and Campus 2.4 
10.5 | Propiecies........ 2.4 
10.5 Officer Lists of Organizations 2.4 
10.5 Social Activities. . . 2.4 
13 The School Calendar 1.8 
14.5 Dramatics........ 1.2 
16 Scholarships, Prizes, and Honors. . . 9 





SALES CAMPAIGN. In estimating the number 
of annuals to be printed, it is well to take subscrip- 
tions two or three months in advance. This may be 
done by having tickets printed and selling them 
for about one-half what the annual is to cost, the 
balance to be paid upon delivery of the annual, or 
they might be sold for a small payment down and 
a small payment each week. This makes it possible 
to conduct an intensive campaign, using as speakers 
members of the editorial staff who can explain what 
will be in the different departments of the magazine, 
and who can tell about the various features; and 
utilizing the services of the salesmanship or ad- 
vertising classes if there be such classes in the 
school. It makes it easier for the students to buy, 
since all the money does not have to be paid at 
one time. The campaign can be closed by the time 
the magazine goes to press, and thus the manage- 
ment can tell quite accurately how many to print. 


SECURING ADVERTISEMENTS. Soliciting 
of advertisements should also be started quite early 
and a great deal depends upon the careful choosing 
of the pupils who are to do this work. There is gen- 
erally considerable rivalry among those who wish to 
have their names appear as advertising and assistant- 
advertising managers. For several years the writer 
tried a plan that worked out quite successfully. 
When interviewing the candidates, he explained 
to them that the positions of advertising manager 
and assistant advertising manager would be awarded 
according to their success in getting advertisements, 
and that they would be given one month in which 
to demonstrate their ability. A list of the previous 
advertisers was gone over with the applicants and 


1See Note 2, page 20. 


each applicant was given an opportunity to choose 
those with whom he was acquainted, care being 
taken not to give many of the best or easiest ad- 
vertisers to any one person. The candidates were 
also allowed to add to this list any other advertisers 
that they might wish to solicit. In this way no 
advertiser would be solicited by more than one 
solicitor from the same school. The writer then 
gave the candidates a talk on how to secure ad- 
vertisements and also demonstrated the talk by 
imagining that he was a solicitor and one of the 
candidates an advertiser. Each candidate was then 
instructed to report his progress once a week and 
it was understood that by the end of the month 
the one who had succeeded in getting the most 
advertisements in the point of money value would 
be the advertising manager, and the second best 
would be the assistant manager. The applicants 
were further instructed not to promise any particular 
position in the annual to an advertiser until they 
had first consulted the faculty adviser. By this 
method no two advertisers would be promised the 
same page. Where there is an advertising or sales- 
manship class in the school, the advertising cam- 
paign might be assigned to this class as a project. 
About one-third of the schools in the writer's 
study allowed the students a commission, varying 
from ten to twenty percent, for soliciting advertise- 
ments. These schools seem to justify the practice 
upon the grounds that the work is done outside 
of school hours when the pupils doing the work 
might be doing other work for pay. If a commission 
is allowed, it should not be paid until the advertiser 
has actually paid for the advertisement, for it may 
happen that the collection cannot be made. 
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The Lunch Room 


THE PROBLEM. The problem of operating a 
school lunch room is three-fold; first, to determine 
what food should be served, second, to make it a 
financial success, and third, to make the undertaking 
educationally valuable. 


ITS PLACE IN THE SCHOOL. Since one of 
the main reasons for operating a school lunch room is 
to provide the students with good, wholesome food. 
great care should be exercised in choosing food of 
this description. No cheap substitutes should find 
a place in the lunch-room kitchens, and rich pastries 
and indigestible food should be eliminated. Care 
should also be taken to make it possible for a student 
to purchase a simple, well-balanced meal for a 
reasonable price. It would be unfortunate, if the 
manager, in his zeal to furnish a large variety of 
food or to realize a large profit, should make it 
impossible for the children of slender means to 
patronize the lunch room. With the problem of 
rent eliminated it should be possible to furnish 
food at a very reasonable price, and where the 
manager too is paid by the board of education it 
should even be easier to do so. The writer has, 
however, been in school lunch rooms where the 
prices charged were practically the same as those 
charged in some of the down-town cafeterias. 


SOURCE OF DATA. In this study of high 
school lunch rooms the writer has utilized the infor- 
mation gathered from a questionnaire which he sent 
to thirty-eight junior and senicr high schools (thirty- 
seven of which replied) visited these lunchrooms 
and others, has taken advantage of five years’ ex- 
perience which he had as business manager of a 
high. school lunch room, and has studied the rather 
meager literature on the subject. 


PREVALENCE AND ORGANIZATION OF 
SCHOOL LUNCH ROOMS. The writer found 
lunch rooms in all but four of the forty-one high 
schools he visited. In twenty-four of the thirty-seven 
lunch rooms the managers were paid by the board of 
education, but in only one of them did the board of 
education assume the responsibility of operation. Of 
the other thirty-six, one was operated by a corpora- 
tion organized by the local parent-teacher association, 
one by the principal, and the other thirty-four by 
the student-body organization. 


Regarding the need for and organization of the 
school lunch room in consolidated and village 
schools, Almack and Bursch! say: 


There is no way to avoid the school lunch 
problem. School children must eat at some 
time and some place during the day 


There are three important reasons for giving 
attention to the problems. First is the vital 
matter of the health of the pupils. 


The second reason is that of education itself. 
Third, there is the less important feature of 
convenience’ . 





Three type plans have been developed. 
The cooperative type (where) . . 
pupils, parents, and teachers cooperate in 
supplementing the home lunches with one 
or two dishes served hot. 


(In this type, products are brought from farm 
houses and the children given credit for them, the 
school garden furnishes some, and surplus supplies 
of the neighborhood are canned by “community 
canning bees.” Work is alternated among the boys 
and girls who get the benefit of the service.) 


The authors call the second plan “concession 
method.” Here private parties obtain permission 
of the school board to serve food to children and 
take whatever profits result. (Few arguments in 
its favor anywhere.) 


The third plan they call the “public plan.” Under 
this method the school supplies food, directs its 
serving, keeps accounts, and is solely responsible 
for its management. 


In the lunch rooms the writer visited he found 
the third type in operation, except that, as already 
stated, the student-body organization instead of the 
school assumed the management. The total en- 
rollment of the schools covered by the writer's 
questionnaire was 49,089, and of this number an 
average of 25,492 or 52% patronized the lunch 
room; the total average daily sales amounted to 
$3,833.19, making an average daily serving per 
pupil of $.15. 


COST ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES. The 
problem of financing a lunch room is quite simple if 
it is approached in a scientific way. In the first place, 
it is necessary to know what each item of food costs. 
Take for example, a pan of hash. The lunch-room 
manager should know the approximate cost of each 
ingredient she is to use, the cost of the labor in- 
volved in preparing it, and should estimate how 
much gas is used to bake it. This needs to be done 
only once if a record is kept of the Weight of each 
ingredient and the yearly average cost of each one 
taken into consideration; for example, if the cost 
is figured when potatoes are very cheap, the manager 
should keep in mind that during the winter potatoes 
will be much higher, and unless she intends to vary 
the price of hash during the year, she must make 
an average price that will be proper when the 
whole year is taken into consideration. After the 
price of ingredients, labor, and heat have been 
taken into consideration, a sufficient amount must 
be added to pay for serving, dish washing, broken 
dishes, new equipment, depreciation on present 
equipment, payment of cashiers, and percent of 
profit (if any) which the school desires to make on 
operations to cover all these items. (The writer 
discussed the question of what this amount should 
be with five managers whose lunch rooms showed 
a profit of from three to eleven percent of their 
sales and their estimates varied from fifteen to 
forty percent, the average being about twenty-five 
percent.) If, for example, the cost of material, labor 
and gas for a certain amount of hash is $16, and 
the 25% mentioned above is added, the total cost 


'fohn C. Almack and James F. Bursch, The Administration of Consolidated and Village Schools, 270-1. 
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TABLE No. 11 
FOOD PRICES IN 38 JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 















































3Served with cream. 7Hot sandwiches. 
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DR el fe tenes chs oF ts | | jt} | 1/6] | 4 134 |.027 
DESSERTS Pre ee 
Cakes: .... Pa | | | 11913 |t1 | 4 3 © |40 |.063 
TS REAR es eee ay 1) | 2/4] 1] rig} ri} 4] 1] 2 |42 |.049 
ne eee 1? ee: ae 38 | = 13 | 48 |.066 
Ses es Ta ee | jay?! 4 6|2| 2 | © |4r |.0§7 
NR on ia uisah ces tod di VE 15 | 3 |14 | 6 | 10 | 1 |48 |.070 
65's Sensi i | | lag }4/8]2/ 4° | © 141 |.056 
DRINKS: | | | | | 
NG sick» ceeded | |16 | | | [22 |16 |.05 
SE eee em 15 i 4 I23 15 |.05 
is asia rally s.Asend wha ok i22 1°) 15 \14 |24 |.051 
es = (Reeer 6 |32 |.05 
ER , hvts ona whois | | I37 | 2°| 18 © |41 |.051 
Sere 20 | 1 ou 17 |21 |.0§5 
Malted Milk........... 2a 2 36 | 2 |.10 
eee | | I | . 2 a | | [37 | x |.05 
MEATS: | | | 
8 eee {TO | 1) 4] 3 | 1|18 | 1/1/12] 0 [39 |.083 
Beef Loaf... .. yee ny 9 i3iririmis}al © |38 |.09 
Beef Oven Roast........ | I & | 1111915 |6)| 1 | 4 |34 |.112 
Beef Pot Roast.......... | | | 4} Jt] | ris] 7) 4! 1] ¢ [33 |.106 
Beef Steak... .. eperrsi Pie’ ee © hes | 2 |t5 | 4 7 9 jag |.r11 
| eee | | tro | 3/3/14) 515 O |41 |.092 
Mutton Roast.......... | | I | I} 1 | 132] 2|4| {x7 lar |.107 
Mutton Stew....... ee [Ser a9 | I] |r} 1] 3 75 |23 |-094 
Pork—Ham... I }r] |r jiz}2/8 13 |25 |.114 
Pork—Roast... . }r] jt 13 | | § | 1 {16 laa |.115 
Veal Roast....... eer | | I }r} | uj] 4/7 13 |25 |.113 
Veal Stew... ...... | 1 | 1 | 2 Ea)! 3 |16 |22 |.102 
SALADS: ae to ve a 
Eee 18/3) 9 7; |2] | | 0 139 |.063 
Combination . 114/21] 8 | 9) wer is | © |43 |.074 
__._. SA ee 10 /2/4/7] |17 | 0 |40 |.079 
ree 14/3/17 | 8 | 6 | | © |38 | .068 
ee (214) y 11 © |39 |.073 
SL a ee 53}/2/8i11] | 6 I | © |43 |.073 
eee I ee | | © 138 |.050 
VEGETABLES: 
ae . met Set Ss I |3"7 |.058 
ere | 1% | 4| 815 3 135 |.060 
rere | | 2213/17/58 I © |38 |.059 
Califlower....... 20 | 3 |10 | § © |38 |.058 
2 re , 16/3/91 5 5 |33 |.063 
re ity bs) 913 7 31 |.065 
PIES. 5b ns 2414/1515 oO |38 |.057 
RUEIEDS......... 20;'4/18!14 2 36 |.059 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
ee ee 23 4 34 |.016 
Cee. o>... .. ae 9 3 I 25 113 |.024 
Salad Dressing. .... es 7 | 6 | 24 |14 |.030 
Sandwiches............. | a a8 igi a] 1? I 2 136 |.053 
‘Some schools have two or more prices, ‘One school serves with whipped cream for toc. 
making the total more than 38. *With cream. 
One school serves cream for 5c. “Certified milk. 
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would be $20. If it is desired to serve ten-cent 
portions, $20 should be divided by $.10 which 
would make 200 portions; or $20 divided by $.05 
would make 400 portions. 


If the manager will thus figure the cost on one 
or two items per day, it will not be long until she 
knows what should be charged for every article 
of food which she serves. Some figures will be much 
more easily obtained than others. In the case of 
butter for instance, it is a simple matter, if one 
knows the price per pound he is paying, to cut the 
butter into enough pieces to guarantee him against 
loss. This is also true in the case of bread, but it is 
not so simple in the case of roast meat and vegetables 
unless one supervises very carefully the serving of 
these items. There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of pupils who serve to increase the portions 
as the serving progresses, especially when their 
friends come through the line. Each server should 
receive very careful instructions, and the manager 
or one of her assistants should pass up and down 
the line quite frequently. Servers might be in- 
structed as to how many spoonfuls they should 
serve of certain foods or how full each dish should 
be. Such items as hash, pies, and cakes can be 
marked off and cut in advance. Ice cream dippers 
can be used for serving mashed potatoes, especially 
when potatoes are very high. 


The writer made a study of the selling prices of 
food in thirty-eight lunch rooms in the junior and 
senior high schools and is presenting them in Table 
No. 11. It will be observed that these prices vary 
considerably, but it should be kept in mind that 
in the case of meats and salads comparisons are 
difficult because of possible difference in size of 
servings. 


CHECKING SYSTEM. The next important 
matter in the management of a lunch room is the 
checking of the food on the trays and collecting the 
money. Many schools use checking machines similar 
to a cash register. One popular variety is the type of 
machine in which each item of food is added sepa- 
rately and.a check thrown for the total. The cus- 
tomer then takes this check to the cashier and the 
total of the cashier’s machine should equal the 
total of the checking machine, after allowance has 
been made for void and spoiled checks. Where a 
school has no check-issuing machine, a pad of pre- 
numbered slips about 2” x 3” may be used. The 
reason that these slips should be prenumbered is 
three-fold. First, the manager will know how many 
pupils have been served; second, by checking back 
against the numbers the manager can be sure that 
every slip is accounted for; and third, it makes it 
difficult for a dishonest customer to substitute a 
slip of his own for the one issued by the checker. 
If the name of the school is printed on each slip, a 
substitution is more difficult. In marking the amounts 
on the slips, the checker should use either an in- 
delible pencil or a pen so that the amounts cannot 
be easily changed. Another plan is to print numbers 
on the slips from one to fifty and instruct the 
checker to draw a line through the number repre- 
senting the amount of the student’s meal. 


Sometimes difficulty is encountered with students 
who have been through the line once and come 
back again for another item of food. The checker 





may not always remember that the student has 
been through the line before, and may give him a 
second check usually for a much smaller amount 
than the first one. It is then a temptation for the 
student to pay only the small check. To obviate 
this difficulty, the cashier should be situated next 
to the checker and all customers required to pay 
their checks before going from the serving line to 
the tables. This method will also prevent any leaks 
between the checker and the cashier which some- 
times occur when the cashier is situated near the 
door and pupils slip out through the kitchen or 
some other door in the lunch room. It also makes it 
unnecessary for a cashier to remain on duty to 
collect for the checks of people who wish to sit 
and visit after their meal is over. 


Seventy-five percent of the schools investigated 
maintained lines for boys outside of the building, 
the boys in this case receiving their service through 
a window or specially arranged door. Checking 
these lines presents difficulties not encountered 
within the lunch room inself. Where a line is fairly 
long, some of the boys think it smart to bolt as 
much food as possible before they reach the checker. 
In one case the writer saw a boy eat a whole piece 
of pie and slip a banana in his pocket before reaching 
the end of the line where the checker was stationed. 
In this case the line passed three windows, the 
server at each window serving a different article 
of food. The solution to a problem of this descrip- 
tion is either to have the line shorter or place a 
self-government officer to watch the boys. Some 
schools experience other difficulties in putting a 
proper check on these outside lines. Both a checker 
and a cashier has a tendency to slow up the service, 
but it is probably the only really safe check. Even 
this check would not be absolutely safe where the 
checker and cashier have an understanding between 
themselves by which friends may be let through or 
wrong figures put down. A majority of the schools 
consider it sufficient to merge the checker and 
cashier in one person and provide this person with 
a small cash register. The amount of money turned 
in should then equal the total shown by the cash 
register. 


DAILY CHECK ON CASH. A daily check 
should be made on each cashier to see that all money 
collected is turned in. Where a cash register is used 
the cash turned in should be the same as the cash- 
register total, and as stated in the preceding section, 
cash register total should be the same as the check- 
issuing machine total after subtracting the amount 
of spoiled checks. If the prenumbered slips described 
in the previous sections are used, their total (less 
spoiled checks) should equal the cash turned in. 
A more detailed description of proving cash will 
be found under “Business Mamager’s Office Organ- 
ization.” This work of checking and proving cash 
is good auditing practice for the students, but ten 
weeks, or at the most one semester of it, is probably 
long enough to keep any one pupil at it. 


MONTHLY INVENTORY AND PROFIT 
AND LOSS STATEMENT. In order to keep a 
careful check on the finances of the lunch room, a 
monthly Profit and Loss Statement should be re- 
quired. To make this statement, a monthly inventory 
is necessary. The making of this inventory may at 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ELEMENTARY TEXT 


I 
II 


III 


IV 


Vv 


VI 


VII 


Vill 


Ix 


xI 
XII 
XIII 


XIV 
XV 


XVI 


XVII 


XVIII 


XIX 


xX 


Property and Its Ownership 


Increases and Decreases in 
Proprietorship 


The Journal and Journal- 
izing 


The Ledger, Posting, and 
the Trial Balance 


Sales for Cash and on 
Credit 


Purchases for Cash and on 
Credit 


Investments and  With- 
drawals 


Working Sheet, Balance 
Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Statement 


Closing the Ledger 


Practice Set, No. 1, With- 
out Vouchers 


Purchases and Sales Jour- 
nals 


The Cash Book 
The General Journal 


Supplies, Insurance and 
Equipment 

A Model Set 

Business Forms and Vouch- 
ers 

Practice Set, No. 2, With 
or Without Vouchers 


Avoiding, Locating and 
Correcting Errors 


Notes Receivable and Pay- 
able, The Note Register 


Interest Expense and In- 
come 


Cash Discount and the 
Columnar Cash Book 


Work at the Close of a 
Fiscal Period 

Practice Set, No. 3, With- 
out Vouchers 


— ——— 


THE 





Teachers of bookkeeping have come to look upx 
counting as the leading bookkeeping ree re) 
universal use in all schools teaching this subject 
teachers have found that they were able toget t 
none of the good features of the system have bee 
the presentation of subject-matter and méthoc 


A distinctive method of approach is provided. 

transactions into debit and credit elements is p 
should appeal to all teachers regardless of whe 
ferred in the past. After a careful analysisof tt 
authors of the new text decided that the appr« 
lying principle of the double entry system. Tt 
mental equation— assets equal proprietorship. 


The various steps of the bookkeeping cycleare 
analysis and recording of transactions to thé clo 
is covered three times in the elementary text. 
the cycle, new subject-matter is introducdédd s 
from the known to the unknown in the learni: 


The arrangement of the discussion and practice ' 
to the newer methods of teaching. The us¢ of: 
Morrison, Miller, Winnetka, and other modern 
preparing the new text so that for the first ie | 
adapted to these methods of teaching. Thigren 
in attempting to apply these new methodg to 


Both customers and non-customers are invitec 
Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. This 
and practice material having been completely 
different units suitable for use in courses rang! 
length. The publication of a revised edition e: 
change this year if for any reason they prefer | 
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ystem of secondary school grade. Its almost ADVANCED TEXT ~4 
s subject has come about through the fact that XXI Partnerships - 
> topet better results from its use. In revising. XXII Buying and Selling Mer- . 
1 ; ; chandise e 
have been sacrificed, but new ideas in regard to a 4 
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ovided. The theory underlying the analysis of Receivable : 
: . ° XXV_ Controlling Accounts e 
enty is presented so simply and clearly that it Partnership _ Practice 4 
s ofwhat method of approach they have pre- i ate +4 
ysisof the various methods of approach the co- XXVI Deferred Charges and 4 
he approach should be based upon the under- — : 
tem. This principle is embodied in the funda- HEVII Piesd Acsste, Recaro ® 
orship and Fixed Asset Reg- - 
F ister e 
XXVIII Accruals + 
, , XXIX Bal Sheet d 4 
ycleare developed in logical sequence from the . , oe ° 
o the closing of the ledger. The complete cycle a for a Partner- : 
ry text. With each successive presentation of XXX Consignments (Practice ® 
ducdd so that the pupil gradually progresses on eas OF Be ° 
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Ae learning Process. XXXI Corporations, Purpose, e 
Formation and Pro- > 4 
4 = prietorship 

oractice work is such that it will be well adapted XXXII Opening and Closing ° 
= use of such methods as the Contract, Dalton, nna for a Cor- : 
‘modern methods were carefully considered in SEES «ects Of Acccee Po. ° 
rst tre teachers are now offered a text which is oa ee 6 Spee : 
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This edition is entirely new, both the text niin sg nergy : ° 
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XXXIX Departmental Sales e 
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Director of 
Commercial Education 
in Cincinnati 
Broadcasts 


Monday night, February 5, 1928, Irving R. 
Garbutt, Director of Commercial Education in 
the Cincinnati Public Schools, delivered an 
address which was broadcasted over Station 
WKRC. This address was delivered as one of 
a series of talks in an educational program in- 
tended to provide the public with information 
in regard to the Cincinnati Schools. Mr. Gar- 
butt’s address follows: 


The Commercial Department of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools was organized with the opening of 
the new Woodward and Hughes High School 
buildings in September, 1910. There had never 
been any commercial subjects taught in the Day 
High Schools before that time. 


The enrollment for this course the first year was 
one hundred and thirty-two (132) pupils at Hughes, 
and one hundred and thirty-three (133) pupils at 
Woodward. Only the Srst year of the Commercial 
Course was offered at that time, which included 
the commercial subjects, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Penmanship and the academic 
subjects, English, Algebra and a choice of a modern 
foreign language, either German or Spanish. 


The Course of Study was developed year by 
year, until the full four years were completed, 
adding the commercial subjects, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Stenography, and Typewriting in the second 
year, and Business Law, Advanced Bookkeeping, 
and Salesmanship in the third year, and Cost Ac- 
counting, Civics and Economics in the fourth year. 
English was required in each of the four years, and a 
foreign language when started was also continued 
for four years. European history was required in the 
third year and American history and Civics in the 
fourth year. 


The Course offered its first graduates in June, 
1914. Positions were secured for them in the busi- 
ness houses of the city and their work proved to 
be entirely satisfactory. 


An employment bureau was organized by the 
Department in June 1914, having as its purpose, 
the placement of graduates of the course. It was 
successful in securing positions for all of the 1914 
graduates and it has been in successful operation 
ever since, placing hundreds of these young people 
in good positions, where by efficient service they 
have become an asset to the business community, 
many of them having become heads of departments 
or are in business for themselves. 


During the last half of the school year of 1914, 
a plan of part-time cooperative employment for 
seniors taking the Commercial Course, was estab- 


lished. By this plan a pupil was excused from schoo! 
at noon each day for a period of two weeks and 
assigned to a position in a business firm that had 
been arranged for in advance. The pupil worked 
in this position afternoons and on Saturday for a 
period of two weeks, than an alternate was as- 
signed to the same position for a similar period. 
These two pupils alternated then in this position 
for the remainder of the school year. A small com- 
pensation was paid the pupil by the employers for 
this service. 


The advantage to the pupil in the plan was 
that he gained some valuable experience in business 
while still a pupil, and an opportunity for permanent 
employment on graduation. It gave the employer an 
opportunity to get a line, on at least, two pupils 
whom he might wish to employ permanently in 
his organization after their graduation. In the school 
it created a more business like atmosphere in the 
class room and gave the pupils an idea of what 
real business is like. The plan has been continued 
ever since and is quite satisfactory. 


The work of the Department has expanded 
during the seventeen years of its existence until 
it is now offered in the three large High Schools, 
Hughes, Withrow and Woodward, and will be 
offered in the new Western Hills High School 
when it is opened in September, 1928, and in three 
Junior High Schools, Bloom, Rothenberg, and 
Washington, and also in the two Night High 
Schools, East, and West, with an enrollment in 
September, 1927, respectively as follows: 


ee . 663 
Wamtow......... . 492 
Woodward....... . 469 

Total High Schools. ....... . 1624 
Serer 175 
Rothenberg.......... 144 

Washington... .. aes, 

Total Junior High Schools....... 369 
Total in Day Schools... .. ivecius 1993 
Meet Beet... ......... 388 

West Nignt....... .. 604 

Total Night High Schools. ....... 992 


making a GRAND TOTAL........ 2985 
now enrolled in the different schools where the 
Course is offered. 


During the years of its existence, the Course 
of Study has been revised a number of times to 
meet the changing demands of business conditions 
and the advancing ideas in this field of education. 


In 1917 the Penmanship of the Elementary 
Schools was combined with the commercial work 
of the High and Junior High Schools, and the 
Department of Commercial Education and Pen- 
manship was created. 
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In the last, and most complete revision, the 
interests of the pupils in the lower grades, some of 
whom would not complete the course and graduate, 
was given great consideration. Typewriting, Jun- 
ior Business Training, Office Practice, Filing, and 
Store Service Training were placed in these grades 
in order that the pupils who could not finish the 
course, might have a type of training that would 
enable them to secure a Junior clerical position in 
a business firm. Junior Accounting, and Business 
Correspondence were added to the third year, 
and Economics, Business Organization, Cost Ac- 
counting and Banking in the fourth or senior year, 
making a full four year commercial curriculum of 
well balanced academic and commercial subjects. 


The Commercial Curriculum as now set up 
offers quite a variety of opportunity for those 
pupils who have a definite purpose in view in their 
educational program. 


A pupil may take a complete business course 
including one and one half years of Bookkeeping 
and a year of Cost Accounting and Banking, three 
years of Stenography and Typewriting, a. year of 
Salesmanship, and a half year each of Junior Ac- 
counting, Business Correspondence, Economics 
and Business Administration, with the English and 
History required, but without a foreign language, 
or mathematics. A similar course without Steno- 
graphy, but’ includes Store Service Training, Fil- 
ing, and Salesmanship, or by the proper selection 
of studies in the upper grades, including mathema- 
tics, History, etc., the entrance requirements to 
the University may be met. The Course in any 
of its combinations, offers a broad, general train- 
ing in secondary school education for business or 
for life. 


The rooms in all of the High and Junior High 
Schools where the Commercial Course is given, 
are equipped with modern office furniture and 
appliances including the standard makes of type- 
writers, adding, and calculating machines, mimeo- 
graph, speedograph, etc. The pupils receive train- 
ing and practice on these machines and become 
familiar with their uses and fairly proficient in their 
operation. 


There is graduated from the three High Schools 
each year, approximately one hundred and seventy- 
five (175) pupils, who have completed the course. 
These pupils, with the aid of the Placement Bureau, 
and their own efforts, take their place in the busi- 
ness world for which they have been trained and 
become self-supporting, and self-respecting citizens 
in the community in which they live. 


The ideal and objective of the Department has 
always been one of education and preparation of 
young men and young women for business service 
and good citizenship. 


*** 


S. W. WRIGHT, who for many years was head 
of the Department of Commerce in the Northern 
State Teachers’ College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
has recently accepted a position in the College of 
Business Administration at the University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. He is succeeded at 
Aberdeen by William Elsing, a former teacher in 
the Aberdeen Business College. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


THE RELATIONSHIP AND 
RESPONSIBILITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 





Prepared by: Wallace W. Bitters, Oil City, Pa. 


Explanation of diagram: 


The whole educational system revolves around the 
pupil. 
The Superintendent has contact with all factors, 


but most intimately with the Principal and School 
Board. 


The Principal comes in close contact with all factors 
more closely than the Superintendent and has 
twice the amount of contact with the pupil 
which the other factors have, excepting the 
teacher. 


The Teacher has most intimate contact with Pupil, 
Public and Principal. 


The Public rubs shoulders with the Teacher and 
Principal more than with any other factor. 


The School Board moves with the Principal and 
Superintendent more intimately than with any 
other factors concerned. Although the Public 
elects the members of the Board in most instances, 
the connection ceases after election. 


KX 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMERCIAL 
CONTESTS 


The annua: State Commercial Contests for Penn- 
sylvania will be divided into two divisions. The 
Eastern Division Contest will be held at the High 
School in Reading on May 5; the Westérn=Divi- 
sion Contest will be held at the Department of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, Indiana, May 
12. These are the final state contests. There will be 
preliminary contests held in each county. Contest 
events will include Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Rapid Calculation, Business Arith- 
metic and Penmanship. G. G. Hill, Director of the 
Department of Commerce of the State Teachers 
College at Indiana, is the State Contest Manager 
again this year. 
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WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The 34th Annual Convention of the Western 
Arts Association will be held at Indianapolis, May 
2-5, 1928. This convention usually attracts a large 
attendance of Directors and Supervisors of Art, 
Manual Training, Home Economics, Domestic 
Science, Printing and Vocational Work. 


RK 


KENTUCKY STATE TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST 


The Kentucky State Typewriting Contest will 
be held at the Spencerian Commercial School, 
Louisville, April 19, 1928. W. C. Maxwell, State 
Contest Manager of IHinois, has been engaged to 
conduct the Kentucky Contest. Further informa- 
tion in regard to the contest may be obtained from 
R. L. Montgomery, Tilghman High School, Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, who is the State Contest Manager. 


KK 


WEST VIRGINIA 
to Hold State Contest 


At the last meeting of the Commercial Section 
of the West Virginia State Education Association, 
it was decided to organize the West Virginia 
State Commercial Contest Association. This 
association has completed arrangements for hold- 
ing a State Commercial Contest at Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, on May 11 and 12. Preliminary 
district contests will be held throughout the state 
on April 13 and 14. Lee A. Wolfard of Marshall 
College is the State Contest Manager. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Commercial Education Section Program 
Louisville, April 18-21, 1928 


President, F. L. Phillips, Berea College, Berea. 

“Some Recent Experiments in Commercial Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools’—Mrs. Margaret 
D. Fowler, Atherton High School for Girls, Louis- 
ville 

“Some Outstanding Problems’—J. L. Harman, 
President of Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green 

“Essential for Success in the Business World”— 
E. S. Woosley, General Sales Mgr., Peaslee-Gaul- 
bert Co.. Louisville 

“The State Typewriting Contest’—R. L. Mont- 
gomery, Contest Mgr., Tilghman High School, 
Paducah 

“A Plan for more Fully Realizing our Opportu- 
nities’—A. J. Lawrence, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond. 


OR 


Leota, Oleta, Ruth and Mildred Cole (from left 
to right), daughters of Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Cole, 
recently took part in a gold medal contest held at 
the First Christian Church, Marion, Indiana. Le- 
ota and Oleta are twins. Many of the readers of 
“The Balance Sheet” are doubtless personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cole, who is Director of Com- 
mercial Education in the Marion High School, but 
we venture to guess that not many knew he had 
four such ¢harming daughters. 





Cole Sisters take part in gold medal contest 
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| | (BUSINESS LETTERS 
4 
20th Century OFFICE TRAINING 
Touch b= 4 + 
eas PUPILS’ INTEREST 
Typewriting ; 
| | BUSINESS PRACTICE 








The chief goal of typewriting is the effective writing of 
business letters. 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING therefore emphasizes letter-writing, but it does more 
than teach the mechanics of letter-writing and the methods 
of arranging ietters attractively on the page. It greatly en- 
riches the course throvgh using projects, each of which is 
made up of a number of letters dealing with one transaction. 


This use of budgets of related letters has several advan- 
tages, any one of which justifies its use. It adds greatly to 
pupils’ interest since pupils fully understand the purpose of 
a letter and the part it plays in the completion of a transac- 
tion. It gives pupils an understanding of common business 
procedure and enables them to trace a transaction through 
from its inception to its completion. It provides a practical 
course in office training and gives an insight into the routine 
of offices where transactions of importance are completed. 


The plan of using groups of related letters is especially 
effective in the presenting of business or legal forms since the 
content of the letters makes evident the purpose of each form 
and the way in which it should be used. There is no filling 
out of purposeless forms but rather the application of methods 
needed in the carrying on of business. 


The addition of interest, office training, and an under- 
standing of business procedure to the writing of business let- 
ters is only one of the unusual features in 20TH CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING. We shall be glad to furnish 
teachers with further information about this exceptionally 
attractive text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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STUDENT SETS RECORD AND WINS TWO TYPEWRITERS 











Ersilia Albo 
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SOUTHERN WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association 
held their Thirty-eighth Annual meeting February 
10 and 11 at Madison, Wisconsin, with Frank V. 
Powell presiding. 


General Sessions were held in the Central High 
School Auditorium on both Friday and Saturday 
mornings. Among the speakers were H. C. Morrison 
of the University of Chicago, and Wm. McAndrew, 
superintendent of schools of Chicago. 


The commercial teachers gathered at the Loraine 
Hotel for their annual banquet and meeting. Kath- 
erine Davies of Janesville was the chairman and 
to her credit is given for her efforts in making this 
meeting a most successful one. The first speaker on 
the program for the commercial section was James 
Neis of the Reedsburg High School. He developed 
many new and interesting thoughts for his hearers 
on the subject “The Teaching and Testing of Book- 
keeping.” C. M. Yoder of the Whitewater State 
Teachers College, who is always a welcome speaker, 
followed Mr. Neis, taking as his topic “The Unit 
and Contract Plans of Assignment.” A most inter- 
esting outline of his plans were given teachers 
present. What proved to be a third outstanding 
feature was the, Round Table discussion led by 
R. L. Rupple of the Waukesha High School. Mr. 
Rupple’s pep and enthusiasm soon led teachers into 
thoughtful unrestrained discussion of their imme- 
diate problems. 


Elsie Carlson of the East High School, Madison, 
was elected chairman for the coming year. 


Six typewriters were won by the students in the 
Northwestern Business College, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, in two months. The best record having been 
made by Ersilia Albo, who won her first machine 
writing at the rate of ninety-eight words per minute. 
The next month she won another machine writing 
at the rate of one hundred and six words per minute 
for fifteen minutes without an error. At the same 
time, two other girls won machines also, and this 
gave the Northwestern the honor of having been 
the first school in the United States to win three 
typewriters at the same time from this particular 
Typewriter Company. The record of one hundred 
and six words per minute also established the 
highest record ever made on that machine by a 
business college student in the United States. 


On a late test, Miss Albo wrote for thirty 
minutes on regular test matter writing at the gross 
rate of one hundred forty-three words per minute 
and the net rate of one hundred thirty-four words a 
minute. This rate, of course, was not a contest rate, 
but was conducted, timed and verified by a rep- 
resentative of one of the leading Typewriter Com- 
panies. This is seventeen words a minute higher 
than the rate made by the champion amateur at 
New York last November. 


*** 


OKLAHOMA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


* At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma State 
Teachers Association, the commercial teachers 
held a Sectional Meeting at Hill's Business College 
on Friday, February 10. C. Guy Brown of the 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, presided at 
this meeting. After observing demonstration classes 
composed of Hill’s Business College students, the 
following program was carried out: 


Address of Welcome—John M. Hill, President, 
Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City 


“The Needs of Commercial Education’—Prof. 
Wallin, A & M. College, Stillwater 


Typewriting Demonstration by Richard Schlieb- 
ner, National Speed Typist 


“The Relation of Commercial Education to the 
State Program of Vocational Education”’—C. W. 
Briles, State Director Vocational Education 


“Enthusiasm—How to Create It’—F. B. Koock, 
Pen Artist, Hill’s Business College 


“Odds and Ends’—Sectional Discussion 


The officers elected for the ensuing year include 
the following: 


Chairman, K. A. Kornell, Southwestern State 
Teachers College, Weatherford; Vice-Chairman, 
Bernice Bow, High School, Ardmore; Secretary, 
Mrs. K. E. Driksell, Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Weatherford; Treasurer, Mrs. Vera 
Belisle, High School, Guthrie. 
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GLADYS E. 


MOOSEKIAN is a commercial 
teacher in the San Fer- 
nando High School of 
Los Angeles, California. 
A recent visitor to her 
department observed that 
she had instructed her 
pupils to use red lead pen- 
cil in the place of red ink 
for ruling. This seems to 
be a good plan for it elimi- 
nates most of the objections to the use of red ink 
and still retains the advantages of the color to in- 
dicate closing and transfers. The use of the red 
pencils makes the work more attractive and is 
neater and cleaner than ink. Doubtless many other 
teachers are following this same plan but there 
may be some who had not thought of using red 
pencils instead of ink in the bookkeeping work 
The results Miss Moosekian is getting in ,the 
teaching of bookkeeping warrant special mention. 
eX 





MISSISSIPPI EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Commercial Section Program 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
FRIDAY, APRIL 27, 1928, 10:00-12:00 

Chairman, O. H. Little, Mississippi College, 
Clinton 

Secretary, Miss Loree Atkinson, Yazoo City 
High School 

Chairman, Reception Committee, W. B. Pear- 
son, Biloxi High School 

Address—J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

“Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping in High 
School”—Ray H. Barnett, Raymond Jr. College, 
Raymond 

“Methods of Teaching Shorthand”—Mary Ellen 
Richards, Vicksburg High School 

“Typewriting Technic’—Mary E. Ray, Cor- 
inth High School 

“The Scientific Method as Applied to Teach- 
ing Penmanship’—J. P. Clark, High School, Jack- 


son. 
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HASKELL INSTITUTE 
Survey Reveals 95.8% 
of Graduates Employed 


Only 4.2 percent of the Indians who were grad’ 
uated from Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas> 
in the years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 are un’ 
employed at present, a recent survey by W. T- 
Johnson, business principal at the Indian School, 
discloses. 

The survey also shows that the graduates are 
not only employed but most of them are working 
at the vocation for which they studied while at 
Haskell. 

Of the 281 graduates in the four years included 
in the survey, 101 are employed by the govern- 
ment in the vocation for which they studied at 
Haskell; two are employed by the government, 
but in a vocation other than that studied; 31 are 
following their chosen vocation in private life; 18 
are following a vocation other than that which 
they studied in private life; four who took a gen- 
eral course at Haskell are at work. 





NORTH DAKOTA 
Contest in Typewriting 


Lois H. Wolff, North Dakota State Contest 
Manager, advises that a state contest will be 
held in typewriting at Grand Forks on May 16. 
This is sponsored by the University of North 
Dakota. Preliminary district contests will be held 
at six district centers, including, Minot, Devils 
Lake, Grand Forks, Valley City, Bismarck and 
Dickinson on April 21. 

North Dakota was not included in our list of 
states holding contests which was published in the 
February issue of “The Balance Sheet™ as at that 
time we did not know a contest would be held this 
year. 

EK 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMERCIAL 
CONTEST 


A contest in Shorthand and Typewriting will 
be held at the College of Practical Arts and Let- 
ters, Boston University on May 26. This will be 
the second annual State Commercial Contest. Dr. 
Eldridge of Simmons College will have charge of 
the Shorthand Section. Further information may 
be obtained from Mrs. Marion F. Woodruff, State 
Contest Chairman, Gloucester High School, or 
from Orton E. Beach, Assistant Chairman, Lowell 
High School. It is expected that most of the schools 
in the state will enter two or more contestants in 
this year’s contests. 

Ee 


INLAND EMPIRE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Lewis and Clark High School 
Spokane, Wash. 


Commercial Section Program 
April 5, 1928, at 2 p. m. 


Chairman, Austin P. Coburn, Hillyard High 
School, Spokane 

Secretary, Roberta Smith, Washington State 
College, Pullman 

“Government in Business’—James L. Stone, 
President, Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Spokane 

“The Demands of the Business World”—Charles 
E. Baten, former teacher at Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane 

“Purposes and Curricula of Collegiate Schools of 
Business”—Dean William E. Cox, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Washington, 
Seattle 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


KK 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The next annual meeting of the Department of 
Business of the National Education Association 
will be held in Minneapolis in July. Laurence N. 
Pease, President of the Department, is arranging 
an excellent program. Among the speakers who 
have already been appointed to appear on the pro 
gram are Dean R. A. Stevenson, University of 
Minnesota; Prof. J. O. McKinsey, University of 
Chicago; and Prof. Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Convention to be Held in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 


The annual convention of the Central Commer- 
cial Teachers Association will be held at Cedar 
Rapids, May 3, 4 and 5. T. A. Blakeslee, President 
of the Lincoln School of Commerce, is President 
of the Association this year and will preside at 
the General Sessions. The convention will begin 
on May 3 with a conference of Central Private 
School Managers. The program for this conference 
follows: 

W.R. Hamilton, Mason City, Iowa, Chairman. 

Significance of the Private Schools Survey made 
by Prof. Nichols of Harvard 

Advantages and Disadvantages of State Asso- 
ciations of Private Schools 

Private School Managers’ Luncheon 

Making the Private School Pay Dividends 

The Twilight Zone in School Advertising 

Do our Books Show that we are Making or 
Losing Money? A Diagnosis 

Rapid Fire Quiz on Managerial Problems, W. 
D. Wigent, Chicago, Ill., Quizmaster 


Program 
Central Commercial Teachers 
Association 
FRIDAY, MAY 4 


Address of Welcome and Response 

Does your Employment Department Reflect 
Credit upon your Institution? 

“Better Business Letters’, Dr. Robert Ray 
Aurner, University of Wisconsin 

Apointment of Committees 

Fraternal Luncheon 

“The Trend of Education Affecting the Prepara- 
tion of Commercial Teachers” 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 5 


‘Practical Cooperation between Training Schools 
and Office Executives,” Maurice Block, Office 
Mgr., Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois 

Discussion, ““Ad Lib” 

Reports of Committees 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment—*Till We Meet Again” —in 1929 

In addition to the General Sessions, Business 
and Shorthand Round Tables will be held on 


Friday afterncon and Saturday morning. 
RK 


CENTRAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Central Arts Asso- 
ciation at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, March 10, the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: 

Chairman, A. Park Orth, William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg; Vice-Chairman, H. N. Arnold, 
High School, York; Secretary, Sara Diller, Stevens 
High School, Lancaster. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Commercial Teachers Organize Club 


At a luncheon on February 25, 1928, held at 
the Hotel Albert, the students in commercial edu- 
cation at New York University organized them- 
selves into the New York University Commercial 
Teachers’ Club. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Charles Hainfeld, Union City, N. J.; First Vice- 
President, Elizabeth Baker, Atlanta, Ga.; Second 
Vice-President, Benjamin Haynes, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Secretary, Herbert A. Tonne, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Treasurer, W. E. Worthington, N. Y. 

The club plans to take an active part in the 
coming Conference of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association at a dinner on the evening 
of April 6. It is hoped to show the splendid work 
that New York University is doing in commercial 
teacher training in part in this manner, and it is 
felt that an association of this type can do much 
good by bringing those preparing to teach into 
closer contact with those already in the field. The 
classroom while it does much to give an apprecia- 
tion of each other professionally, does not permit 
the same amount of social relationahip which it is 
hoped to foster through this new organization. 

**X 
February 25, 1928 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

I cannot be everywhere at once, but the world comes in at 
my door when the mail man brings “The Balance Sheet”’. I have 
just finished reading Mr. C. N. Herreid’s “Needs in Business 
World”, and I want to say it is fine. Give us more men who will 
speik out on weightier matters like this. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) R. P. BANKSON 
Welch’s Business College 
Oil City, Pa. 





John Alfred White 


The news of the death of John Alfred 
White, Gary, Indiana, March 7, must come 
as a distinct shock to many hundreds of the 
readers of “The Balance Sheet”, who knew 
him personally. Mr. White was one of the 
best known commercial educators in this 
country because of his work as head of the 
commercial department in the Emerson High 
School and because of the active part he 
took for many years in the affairs of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
He was a graduate of the Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan. After teaching in 
the commercial department of the Burling- 
ton, Iowa, High School for a number of 
years, he moved to Gary in 1910 and became 
head of the commercial department in the 
Emerson High School, remaining in this 
position until his death. In recent years he 
served several terms as Secretary of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
He had a host of friends among the com- 
mercial teachers of the Central States and 
was widely known in Gary, where he was 
considered one of the leading men in the 
city’s educational life. 
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MODERN 
BUSINESS TOPICS 
ARE TREATED IN A MODERN 
WAY IN CURRY AND RUBERT’S 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


In addition to the topics ordinarily found in 
Commercial Arithmetics, Curry and Rubert’s Busi- 
ness Arithmetic contains a number of problems 
developing some of the most important types of 
modern business problems. Problems _ involving 
such topics as the following give the book a busi- 
ness atmosphere throughout: 


Graphs Advertising 
Tunrover oe Depreciation 
Making Change jorrn M A; i Auto Mileage 
Calling Numbers Farm Problems 


a 


Trade Acceptances Telephone Tolls 


Building Permits 
Income Tax Returns 
Building Operations 
Baseball Batting 


Installment Sales 
Railroad Time Tables 
Problems in Auditing 
Sales Manager’s 


Problems Averages 
Cost of Goods Valuation for Tax 
Manufactured 


Purposes 





Published in two editions. The complete book provides 
a year course; the abridged book provides a half-year course. 
When requesting samples for examination, please state the 
the length of the course offered. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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HONOR ROLL [ 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for satisfactory 
work in the completion of ‘‘zoth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”, or gold pins for satisfactory work im 
the completion of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance Sheet’’ monthly 
These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 


CERTIFICATES 


Charles J. Kim, John J. McCann, Paul V. Holzer, 
Paul R. Ruppel, Raymond J. Bronder, Adella A. 
Gallick, Amelia O. Sieber, Angeline A. Sutey, 
Beatrice D. Goldbach, Catherine E. Williamson, 
Clara M. Henry, Clara C. Schilling, Cyrilla A. 
Gensler, Dorothy M. Fishburn, Dorothy M. Freund, 
Elizabeth M. Streile, Gertrude A. Bronder, Ger- 
trude M. Engel, Gertrude E. Strasburger, Helen M. 
Schneider, Hilda C. Rost, Hildegard M. Thieret, 
Jeanette L. Simendinger, Leona C. Bergmann, 
Lorena C. Hochendoner, Marcella M. Nagel, 
Margaret M. Eiben, Margaret C. Gilligan, Marie 
H. Appel, Marie E. Goritz, Marie U. Schwende- 
man, Martha R. Ketter, Mercedes E. Forney, 
Oliverne M. Sutton, Rose G. Einloth, Wilma C. 
Miller, St. George School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sara Ann Jeffries, John Santer, Orest Durso, 
Joseph Beercheck, Pauline Hannick, Rose Marie 
Conn, Margaret Lutz, Ruth E. Wilson, Anthony 
George Sankovich, Charles Hazlett Brown, Theo- 
dore C. Schriver, Stephen Motsco, Thelma Mildred 
Lucy, Frank Viele Miller, Taylor Jeffries, Joseph B. 
F. Long, Michael J. Serafin, Charlotte Hutcheson, 
Donald Edwin Bierer, Emily Jean White, John 
Oleskiewiecz, E. Harold Woodward, Aldo R. 
Marziale, Clarence B. Fell, Anna Fecek, Evelyn 
Jenkins, John Bodnovich, Evelyn Lieb, Lena Her- 
nanskey, Yetieve Matthews, Estella Mélton, 
Josephine Mecco, Mary Petrone, Florence Mar- 
garet Vincent, Harry Edgar Cooley, Andrew 
Thomas Brozik, Elinore Lutz, Alfred Tammaro, 
William Poplarchek, Mary Urwin, Alice Grace 
Garbart, Anna Matway, Inez Frances Stewart, 
Victor Adinolfi, Robert F. Bratton, Ruth Annette 
Dutton, Anthony Zack, Dorothy Vivian Ashcraft, 
Dorothy Hilling, Clara Mae Rankin, Faye Romaine 
Taylor, Mabel Mae Brown, Sophia Emma Passa- 
relli, Mary Jane Wodarsky, Marguerite Jane 
Graham, Louise Ellen Steele, Margaret Alice Grif- 
fith, Ruth Elizabeth Williams, Betty Zae Hazel- 
baker, Richard P. Penney, Jr., Janet Crits, High 
School, Uniontown, Pa. 


Charles Anderson, Ivan Anderson, Vonda Doak, 
Rina Dunn, Floyd Fulton, Kathryn McGinnis, 
Geraldine Meeks, Hazel Moore, Mildred Pierson, 
Frances Raymond, Dorothy Sinclair, Percy Sorsby, 
Thelma Stump, Norris Swarthout, Merlie William- 
son, Zora Williamson, Dorothy Uhl, Opal Under- 
wood, Norvel Smith, High School, Williamstown, 
W. Va. 


Roman Adler, Alois Becker, Alois Berg, Louis 
Blankenheim, Alois Haasch, James Karuis, William 
Kriegler, Lawrence Zeidler, Louis Slak. Louise 
Ament, Margaret Cludius. Marie Eschweiler, 
Lilian Giltner, Genevieve Grenwis. Sylvia Groeteke. 


Henrietta Konas, Marion Kaiser, Ottilia Kohl, 
Agnes Lauer, Dolores Lynde, Marie Matthaeus, 
Alice McLaughlin, Anna Moertl, Lilian Oben- 
berger, Evelyn Rosenthal, Dorothy Saladin, Mar- 
garet Stingl, Catherine Schyen, Angeline Wagner, 
St. Ann’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alex Boomer, Ernest Anzur, Leonard Holzheimer, 
James Pavlik, John Rees, Joseph Schmitt, Herbert 
Zehe, Helen Bender, Caroline Dickard, Lillian 
Friedel, Helen Gallowitz, Anna Gunsch, Emma 
Hoge, Marguerite Hegler, Loretta Kirchner, Mag- 
dalene Lasdouskas, Mildred Mack, Theresa Meder, 
Marie Monreal, Catherine Pecora, Josephine 
Martincio, Agnes Reulbach, Julia Tieber, Pauline 
Strehen, Ernestine Verderber, Helen Waschura, 
Frances Saje, Margaret Stuerzenberger, Dorothy 
Schikowski, Marie Weber, Margaret Zoloty, 
Albina Gabrenya, St. Francis School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


S. D. Talley, J. Clousin Lewis, Mrs. Dorothy 
Haines, Violet L. Whitmore, Lelia M. Payne, Laura 
Morton, Roland Beeler, Thelma McEwen, Elmer 
Dean, Bernice Akins, Leland Borden, Mary Knep- 
per, Mabel Jacobs, Maggie Johnson, Lillian Pulsi- 
fer, Rena Marrs, Kenneth Nordahl, Gertrude 
Keiling, Hazel Breech, Juan Carlos Gurrierez, Jim 
Hegeura, Quimby Simmons, High School, Yuma, 
Ariz. 


Winston Barber, Wiiliam Barker, Hershel Barnes, 
Alton Coles, Jean Folger, Abe Hutchinson, Viola 
Kaack, Ethel Martin, Percy Matthews, Ernest 
Morris, Earle Normandy, Thelma Peterson, Leon 
Sacho, Edwin Sylvester, Donna Bailey, High School. 
Evanston, Wyo.; Esther Boolman, Frances Stover, 
Freda Estle, Mildred Jackson, Nelson Creswell, 
Willis Gormley, Owen Peters, William Willis. 
Steven St. John, Hartley Dailly, High School, Cedar- 
ville, Ohio. 


Bertram Cutillo, Isabel Dougherty, Florence 
Ennis, Paul Gleason, Harry Osisek, Mary Varconda, 
Mary Rowan, Frances Sweeney, John Taggart, 
Margaret Vleck, Pauline Rosmos, Anna Kuharic, 
Fred Helduser, Joseph O’Brien, Margaret Kossey, 
Mildred Hicks, St. Ann’s Convent, Phoenixville, 
Pa.; Evelyn Brown, Dorotha Crites, Lamoile 
Easterly, Irma Ewing, Harry Humbarber, Leora 
Kimble, Elta Sauders, Mildred Zuber, High School, 
Bryan, Ohio. 


Leon Alexander, Elzada Baker, Houston Jones. 
Jalaska Jackson, Leonard Lee, Allene Miller, J. T. 
O'Dell, Geneva Pennington, Lewis Sprinkle, Homer 
Sprinkle, Jo Sparks, Cloyd Smith, High School, 
Celeste, Texas; Lewis Garrett, Frank L. Parks, 
John Throne, Albert Lane, James Cale, John 
McCarthy. Camphel! County High School, Gillett. 
Wyo. 
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Irvin Tressler, Jean Allison, Monica Kraubitz, 
Clara Kiehl, Paul Reidinger, Catharine Lakumskie, 
Geraldine Morgan, Belle Foulds, Martin Schlenker, 
Francis Vottero, Fred Swinehart, Dorraine Neu- 
meister, High School, Trevorton, Pa.; Mary V. 
Barron, Madeline LaVecchia, Julia Petraglia, Agnes 
A. Curtis, Sarah Flanagan, Teresa Manfreda, 
Charlotte M. Phalen, Frederick Martel, Harold 
Francis, Albert Roussil, Bernard McDonald, Bern- 
ard Flynn, Herman Racine, Clyde La Vallee, Thomas 
S. Lawson, St. Peter’s School, Rutland, Vt. 


Thomas E. Bullock, Walter J. Kute, Ernest J. 
Norris, Theodore J. Pohlmann, William H. White, 
Chester L. Purcell, Albert C. Benkert, Earl R. 
Vowels, Marcella Bergamini, Helen L. Donovan, 
Gladys G. Foster, Mary B. Cambron, Mary Cath- 
erine Purtell, Lillie Mae Kordes, Mary Louise Haag, 
Lillian M. Glaser, Helen B. Maurer, Agnes Mary 
Huber, Geraldine T. Doyle, Dorothy I. Halzknesht, 
Mary Agnita Edwards, Mary Joseph Keating, 
Mary Roberta Brodfuehrer, Alberta Rose Schner- 
der, Mary Cecilia Biven, Alma E. Hoffey, Anna 
Estelle Downs, Mary Lee McCrocklin, Sy!vester 
Buckel, Albert J. Weiter, John Louis Whalen, 
Virginia V. Vessels, Anna McAdam, Holy Name 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


Grace Aldrich, Girard Albertine, Enid Bailey, 
Eunice Ballou, Edith Ballou, Dorothy Befford, 
Patrick Fyal, Jean Hatch, Clare Dillon, Lulu Lebert, 
Harriet Lester, Doris Marcil, Elizabeth Rafalska, 
Wanda Rosek, Sophie Saletnik, Stephen Sobieraj, 
Minerva Trela, Stephen Zagorski, High School, 
Ware, Mass.; Dixie Lee Chalkley, Josephine Boes, 
Mary Teresa Bignell, Paul Higgenbotham, Emma 
Hannold, Mary Collins, St. Rita’s School, Ranger, 


Texas. 


Julius Tieber, John Cholko, Peter Blumling, Paul 
Ellek, Joseph Tkach, John Daley, George Ruprecht, 
Joseph Kinkopf, William Minnich, Helen Gaspich, 
Hilda Rosser, Mary Jane McCabe, Cornelia Mc- 
Donald, Matilda Schwartzmiler, Matilda Dultz, 
Marie Meehan, St. Mary’s School, McKees Rocks, 
Pa.; Iona Goff, Clarence Nelson, Louise Nelson, 
Mary Drumkiller, Ada Thornigton, High School, 
Valleyford, Wash.; Eldred WHeddrick, Florence 
Korsmeyer, Cora Jeannette Kinnett, Howard Edlan, 
High School, Meredosia, IIl. 


Josephine Andracka, Hattie Maciorgwska, Ceci- 
lia Salata, Antoinette Prorok, Anastasia Michna, 
Anna Kiedrowska, Phyllis Ciolek, Helen Waszwilo, 
Anna Victor, Mary Tomasiewicz, Josephine 
Stasior, Cecilia Iwanska, Stephie Iwanska, Stella 
Prorok, Anna Konieczna, Victoria Nawracaj, Holy 
Rosary School, North Chicago, Ill.; Frances Barnes, 
Esther Conley, Beatrice Morey, Doris Phillips, 
Sarah Smith, Beatrice Trudo, High School, Lapeer, 
Mich. 

Ruth J. Conley, Marguerite D. Cushing, Sadie 
J. Geray, Emma M. Gimple, Gladys M. Hutchins, 
Laura M. Kelly, Julia M. McLaughlin, Ernest 
Mosman, St. Mary's High School, Gainesville, 
Texas; Jeanne Belanger, Annette Bernier, Rachel! 
Bouthillier, Maria Paradis, Alexandrine Pelletier, 
Anita Richard, St. Aloysius School, Nashua, N. H.; 
Beatrice Shaffer, Mae Alexander, William Kutsch, 
Francis Manning, Gerard Small, Charles Hagarman, 
St. Rose of Lima School, York, Pa. 


GOLD PINS 


Helen Boyle, Thelma Ryan, Edward Ross, Glen 
Roberts, Russell Doud, Campbell Co. High School, 
Gillette, Wyo.; Phila Witter, Charles Suppe, Stella 
M. Kavanaugh, Clinton H. Hardin, Walter Al- 
bright, Harry A. Kufus, Commercial Experts’ 
Training Institute, Los Angeles, Calif.; Katherine 
Goding, High School, Hastings, Nebr. 


George Hill, Claribel McKay, Loella Walters, 
Thelma Whitworth, Evelyn Pees, Irene Waide, 
Donna Mae Gunnion, Andrew Quinn, Isabel! 
Brabender, High School, Conneaut, Ohio; Helen 
Rarey, Leona Van, High School, Griswold, Iowa; 
Gladys Riggs, Eleanor Green, Hellen Hamrick, 
Esther Ross, Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Telford Smith, High School, Cedartown, Ga. 


Sidney Bartel, Carl Curnutt, Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Vernon Gestrine, Clyde Daily, 
Ruth Nuding, High School, Kewanee, Ill.; Aaron 
Strouse, Ira Taylor, High School, Winchester, III.; 
Estes Lewis, High School, Athens, Texas; Aaron 
Killer, Southwestern State Teachers’ College, Weath- 
erford, Okla.; Duncan Boggs, Victor Neuschwanger, 
Ellen Rice, Otis Sherrill, Lawrence New, Bill 
Underdown, High School, Eckley, Colo. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Erma Anselmi, Bessie Brace, Herman De Wolfe, 
Joseph Rygill, Eleanor Reick, Ruth Ridinger, David 
McCall, Widdis Sickler, High School, Wyoming, Pa.; 
Ethel Essex, Cleone Quilty, Dorothy Hughes, 
Antoinette Gierlus, Lester O’Brien, James Weir, 
St. Mary’s School, Moline, IIl.; Mary Homenda, 
Helen Preksta, Loren Bonnett, William Stockdill, 
Pauline Shayka, Thelma Peterson, Laura Pignolet, 
William Juarez, Lawrence Boyd, High School, Ford 
City, Pa. 


Frank Begert, Lorea Bradford, Ruth Calloway, 
Flora Clements, Lois Cole, Rena Cooper, Gertie 
Mae Hall, Velma Horne, Naomi Hunter, Ira Mash- 
burn, Bertha McClure, Christine Menefee, Geneva 
Crisp, Mrs. Hazel Nobe!, Mabel Clare Scott, Ethel 
Ticer, Flora Lee Warren, Ruth Withey, High 
School, Childress, Texas. 


Ethel Conn, Community High School, East 
Peoria, Ill.; Edgar G. Burney, Capital City Business 
College, Tallahassee, Fla.; Carroll Messler, Kenneth 
Saum, Howard Springer, High School, Edgar, Nebr.; 
William Barfield, Winyah High School, Georgetown, 
S. Car.; Hale Pack, Bonnie Irwin, High School, 
Texarkana, Texas; Arletta Collier, Bertha Duenger, 
Beatrice Keene, Margaret Watkeys, High School, 
Williamstown, Pa.; Darroll E. Boeppler, Virginia 
Wright, High School, Maryville, Mo. 


Annie McQuillen, High School, Frankfort, Ky.: 
Angela C. Matos, High School, Forest City, Pa.; 
Dorothy E. Lobb, Ellwood Bickhart, Alice H. Potts, 
Emma A. Ruth, High School, Conshohocken, Pa.; 
Allyne Ingold, High School, Belzoni, Miss.; Marie 
Fisher, Doris Walls, Given Lienhart, Florence 
Froscheuser, Lester Schriver, High School, Hastings, 
Nebr.; Josephine McIntyre, Dorothy Gloss, Mar- 
guerite Goff, Genevieve Polesk, Lucile Mainsel, 
Victory High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Won’t Happen Again 


New Roomer—When I !eft my last rooming 
house the landlady wept. 
Landlady—Well, I won't, because I always 
collect in advance. 
*** 


A Pusher 


“Here, boy,” said the wealthy motorist, “I want 
some gasoline, and please get a move on. You'll 
never get anywhere in the world unless you push. 
Push is essential. When I was young I pushed and 
it got me where I am.” 

“Well, guv’nor,” replied the boy, “I recon you'li 
have to push again, ‘cause we ain't got a drop of 
gas in the place.” 

ok KE 


Not Much Difference 


“IT tell you I won’t have this room,” protested 
the old lady to the bell boy. 

“I ain't going to pay my good money for a pig 
sty with a measly little folding bed in it. You think 
just because I’m from the country-———. 

Disgusted, the boy cut her short: “Get in, lady, 
get in, this ain't your room; this is the elevator.” 


**X 


A Sharp Retort 


A young man wrote the following to a business 
firm, ordering a razor: 

Dear Sirs—Please find enclosed 5s. for one of 
your razors, as advertised, and oblige —John Jones. 

P. $.—I forgot to enclose the §s., but no doubt a 
firm of your high standing will send the razor any- 
way. 

The firm received the letter, and replied as 
follows: 

Dear Sir—Your valued order received the other 
day, and will say in reply that we are sending the 
razor as per request, and hope that it will prove 
satisfactory. 

P. $S.—We forgot to enclose the razor, but no 
doubt a man with your cheek will have no need for 
" *** 


Modern Methods 


(Boy in a new school, watching some electricians 
at work)—What are you doing? 

Electrician—Putting in an electric switch. 

Boy—Well, I’m going home; it’s bad enough by 
hand, to say nothing about a machine. 


**X 


Non-Interest Bearing 


“Why are you naming six bankers to be pall- 
bearers at your funeral?” A lawyer asked his client, 
who was drawing up his will. 

“They have carried me for years so they might 
as well finish the job.” 


Hic Hic Hooray 


An inebriated young man lurched into the lobby 
of a great hotel far from his native land. He looked 
into a tall mirror and smiled with pleasure. 

“Well, what yuh know about that,” he cried, 
“They've got a picture of me here.” 


**#X 
Wings 


“Joseph, do you know what became of that 
piece of cake that was left on the tray?” asked the 
mother. 

“Yes, mother; I gave it to a little boy that was 


hungry.” 
Mother—That was good of you. Who was the 
boy? 
Joseph—It was me! 
*** 
A Change of Heart 
Rastus—Here am dat quatah ah borrowed from 


yuh last yeah. 

_Bone—Yuh done keep it so long ah don’t know 
ef it’s wuff while fo’ me to change my opinion of 
yuh jest fo’ two bits. 


KK 


The Bachelor’s Tribute 


“What a lovely baby you have, Mrs. Gamish! 
I adore babies really. She’s the picture of health, 
isn’t he? He looks the image of you, especially her 
eyes. How old is it? Five months? My, what a big 
baby she is for his age. Pretty soon he'll be walking, 
won't it? 
AK 


Our Dog 


Teacher (sternly)—This essay on ‘Our Dog’ is 
word for word the same as your brother’s. 
Small Boy—Yes, sir, it’s the same dog. 


KK 


*A Lesson in Business 


“So you want to marry my daughter, eh?” 

i -. 

“Do you know much about business?” 

‘Not much, sir.” 

“Do you know the difference between an asset 
and a liability?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, you will after you marry my daughter.” 


KX 
Out of the Mouths of Babes 


Auntie did not know that Lonny had just re- 
ceived a spanking, so when she found him crying 
out behind the house, she said kindly: 

“Why, dear, what is the matter? Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“No,” was the rearful response, “It’s all been 
done!” 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT PENMANSHIP* 
by 





yon 


ihe 


Barnes Commercial School 
Denver, Colorado 


HE importance of the national convention 
which we are attending here this week can- 
not be over-estimated, because its principal 

purpose is the betterment of commercial education 
by means of cooperation. 


The commercial courses taught in commercial 
schools today are doubtless of great value to young 
people. The commercial teacher is persuaded from 
a wide practical experience that if all parents fully 
realize the actual investment value in a strong 
commercial course for their children, many more 
young people would take advantage of commercial 
education. 


It is, of course, evident that handwriting is used 
almost as universally for expressing thought as is 
speech. The usefulness of handwriting to every 
man, woman and child in the home, in school, and 
in business ranks it first in importance among 
subjects taught. It also plays an essential part in 
almost every subject taught in public and com- 
mercial schools. 


Penmanship is, therefore, of greater importance 
than it seems to be and deserves a great deal of 
consideration. Its field of application is wide and 
profitable. Its use is not restricted to business 
writing only, but includes several special branches, 
as well as many useful styles of lettering. A few 
of these styles are in quite general use. 


By reason of the enormous volume of business 
transacted daily, the commercial world would he 
seriously handicapped without the use of the type- 
writer and the printing press. While the press has 
its place for volume printing and the typewriter is 
indispensable for its speed, still handwriting has its 
supreme distinction inasmuch as it is used by 
nearly everybody, anywhere, at any time with pen 
or pencil. 


American business writing, based upon arm 
movement, is the most practical system, embodying 
legibility, speed, gracefulness of line, ease in ex- 
ecution. It is artistic and beautiful in appearance. 
It can be easily taught, analyzed, studied, practised 
and executed, as shown by the many excellent 
specimens by leading penmen, as well as the splendid 
results attained by teachers and lovers of this fine 
art. 


The demand for people who write a plain, legible 
hand is increasing, and the applicant who writes a 
better hand usually secures the better position. 

It is reported, however, that Marshall Field and 
Company lose a large volume of business annually 
due to illegibility. Likewise, some business enter- 
prises, large department stores, institutions and 
others have found poor handwriting detrimental to 
their business; even some of the schools are ex- 
perimenting with manuscript writing in search of 
improvement. 

Reports and articles about manuscript writing 
often remind me of Pollyanna’s answer, in the 
famous story, “The Glad Game”. She was asked if 
she were glad that she had reveiced crutches as a 
Christmas present. She replied, “Of course, I am 
SO GLAD, because my legs are all right and I do 
not need them.” It is a once meritorious style, but 
like Pollyanna’s crutches, is not needed under 
modern conditions. 

But why is the average person today a poor 
writer? Is it lack of talent in the nation that is 
responsible for the poor quality of writing notice- 
able in business everywhere? 

The average person in business is in the same 
situation as the average pupil in a school. The 
ability of students varies considerably, some are 
quick and others are slow. They cannot all learn 
the same thing to advantage in the same length of 
time. 

We cannot ‘but compliment the earnestness of 
students, the whole-hearted efforts of teachers, and 
the marvelous results attained by some students in 
penmanship in the comparatively limited period 
devoted to penmanship in the schools. 

It is evident that it is not lack of talent that is 
responsible for poor handwriting. The individual 
who becomes a penman is usually the penmanship 
student who studies and practices more, works 
harder, and keeps forging ahead until he attains a 
high degree of excellence. Penmanship schools have 
standards of attainment for their pupils, and credits 
are given only when such standards are attained. 

By comparison we find that the difference be- 
tween success and failure in penmanship is, to a 
great extent, staying with the subject until it is 
mastered. Doesn't this fact lead us to conclude 


(Concluded on page 43) 


*From a paper read before the Penmanship Round Table at the National Commercial Teachers Federa- 


tion Convention in Kansas City. 
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CHECKING STUDENTS’ ERRORS 
by 
KEITH W. MILLER 


Phoenix Junior College 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Pree) HE checking of 
T students’ errors 
in Bookkeeping 
is a task which con- 
fronts every commercial 
teacher. At first glance 
we sometimes wonder 
what errors there can 
be to check beside those 
which are vitally con- 
nected with the prin, 
ciples of bookkeeping 
and are checked up by 
means of a “quiz.” Or 
perhaps I should ex- 
press the opposite idea 
in query form of theteacher, “How can I check 
all of the little mistakes which my students make 
ona single sheet of paper, there are too many of 
them?” If these errors are analyzed from the stand- 
point of accurate bookkeeping work, they may be 
summarized and by the use of an “Error Sheet” 
eliminated from the start. 





At best the test will only serve a certain func- 
tion. The greatest value to be received from giving 
a good test is that which shows the weak points 
in the teaching of the instructor. These the teacher 
should note and correct. The greatest value to be 
obtained from an error sheet such as I have worked 
out, and which is printed below, is that the in- 
structor can point out and get across to the student 
his errors in such a way that the student will 
correct them himself. It has rightfully been said 
that errors in bookkeeping are due to three sources: 
1. Ignorance, 2. Indifference, and 3. Indolence. 


There is hope for the students in all of these 
cases, but there is less hope for those in the third 
group than those in the other two. Indifference has 
been termed by one author as “carelessness,” and 
Indolence has been termed by another author as 
“laziness.” I have chosen the three words above 
as the three “‘I’s” to express the three different 
ideas involved. In either case a good error sheet 


should serve to aid the teacher in locating the 
difficulties of students and thereby eliminate the 
many failures in bookkeeping. 


Of course, an error sheet could not be all-in- 
clusive, nor could it be taken as a criterion for 
every teacher’s ideal, but I have tried to put into 
this error sheet items which have been taken from 
my own personal experience with high-school 
students in checking errors on both their books and 
answers to questions given on a quiz. I hope that 
it will serve as a basis around which most teachers 
may center their attention in locating errors of 
their students. 


It is my suggestion that the teacher have two 
sheets for each student in bookkeeping. One sheet 
the teacher will keep for himself and the other one 
he will give to the student. The student should 
retain his error sheet, except when called for by 
the instructor, throughout the entire semester. 
Each time that the instructor checks the books or a 
quiz of each student a little mark should be placed 
in the space opposite the error which the student 
has made. This should be done on both sheets. 
This may be done by the instructor checking his 
own sheet and then passing his copy to the student 
and asking the student to mark his error sheet 
accordingly and return the teacher’s copy to him. 
By this method both the student and the teacher 
may see the progress made by each individual 
student. The instructor may then compile one sheet 
for his entire class or all classes and thereby know 
what to stress most in class recitation each time 
after checking either books, quizzes, or other 
written material. More spaces may be provided at 
the right if desired. 


I am greatly indebted to Mr. E. J. Fjeld of the 
University of Colorado for the use of certain items 
from an error sheet which he prepared for use at 
the meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Instructors in Accounting at St. Louis. | 
am giving my error sheet as I have conceived the 
whole problem to be: 


(See page 41 for Error Sheet) 
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CORRECTION SHEET FOR STUDENTS’ ERRORS 
Prepared by 
KEITH W. MILLER 
Books of Original Entry Recording oF: af: af: oF a gs 
28/8 812 S15 BOSS 


Put in the year...... 

Pit $6 ARO G00 ss. 

The month need not be repeated in date column 

Give detailed explanation for transactions. ... 

Transaction recorded in Wrote BOOK. ....66.6...05. 

The single vertical red ink line should designate dollars from cents 

Used wrong date for transaction.... .. 

Anaylze thoroughly your transaction before recording.... .. 

The Capital account should be credited for the difference between 
the liabilities and assets as recorded in opening journal entry. . 

Use Journal paper.............. 

Accounts not properly indicated. . 

Rise Dether SOM... oasis se 

Use compound journal entries whenever possible...... . , 

The items of your transaction in general journal should not be 
Oe Ore ore 


Totals improperly forwarded 


Posting and Ledgers 


Omitted folios when you posted items..... . 

Omitted folios when you posted totals.......... é 

Use first letter of name of books of original entry when placing folio 
in Ledger Accounts, such as S6, P4, C10, J3, etc....... 


‘ : : . ' 
Didn’t post items to right side of ledger account...... . res err Pee ee eee 


Didn’t post totals to right side of ledger account... 


The month need not be repeated in date column... ay eee eet Sar * 
| 


The statement of Assets and Liabilities is never posted. . 
Improper name for the account................ 

Use ledger paper in making up ledger accounts. 
Accounts improperly forwarded............. 


Put in year at top of each column having a date in it. . Se 


Rulings | 
All horizontal rulings should be in red ink.... 
All rulings should be on the same straight line across the page 
Single rule amount columns only............ 


Double rule date, folio, and amount columns.... 
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| 
| 
! 


| 
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Balancing Ledger Accounts 


Single rule when accounts balance...... 

When finding balance place it in pencil in explanation column on 
larger side of account..... 

The substituted amount should be placed in red ink on smaller side 
a 

Carry red ink balance down below double ruling on opposite side of 
IR ree ic 5 coat ti) AS RE ai as kant e gubsirsi a 

Use “Net Capital’ instead of balance when balancing Capital 
ELIS SO 0) ee eral er Se gE ere 

Do not balance accounts which are to be closed............. 

Cash account balance and Cash book balance should equal...... 

Total debit should equal the total credit.............. 


Left out the word “balance” in balancing accounts.... 


Statements 


Complete heading. ..........:5..... 

Use Journal paper for Manufacturing Statement. 

Use Journal Paper for Profit and Loss Statement. 

Use Journal paper for Report form of Balance Sheet. ... 

Use Ledger paper for Account form of Balance Sheet............. 

Classify acente and Tabilities......... 20.6. cc cc cscccees nes 

Classification incorrect....... sata ohana de 

Rule with single and double red ink lines................... 

Indicate totals of subheadings in Manufacturing and Profit and Loss | 
I cach heheh kd cn ee hkn bbe Mes asin s Wie we een, ben 

Indicate gross and net trading profit. ....... 5.66 lok eee eee: 

EEC RET PPC OP Oe te err eT 

Classify operating expenses................ 

Itemize expenses under subheadings..... 


Make separate Manufacturing Statement. 


Closing Books of Original Entry 


Place footings in pencil just beneath last item.......... 
Single rule the items column only. 

Double rule date, folio, and amount columns....... 
Carry total into totals column............... 
Explanation for totals should be given........... 


Balance the cash book similar to a ledger account...... 


let Check 
on Books _ 


3d Check 








2d Check 

4th Check 
_on Books 
~ Check on 


on Books 


on Books 
Check on 


Quiz 


Quiz 
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, “4 
“ 6|.c Ol. 4 |e 
General Ym OmlOw On S.N/2.N 
3 
4 8/8 8/8 S/S 8IOS/O6 
Erasures destroy the legality of your books......... 
re I I SO isin in ss ise hss win aied wane ndouneseecis 


ee IN II Sic sinkdn tb osndesdischeuepleneeeeeenn 
Wood to use blotter Mase. 0... sccecccccccscece 
Use same color of ink all the way through a set of transactions... . 
Pe a re ee eee 
Use journal entry to correct errors whenever posting has been 
MI iessirna sa sbetnseeciiinssecbdedscssnddadanwen 
Used wrong abbreviation for desired word......... errr 
When checking use a ( ¥ ) to indicate that amount is correctly posted. 
Left out explanations for closing Journal entries. . 
NY SR tices esta wids dws ca PShSs seadN es eskSe 
cn tas cy keen cut sedkee nteenathtandcndna 
nite binkie 6546 ci seedekadeeseewedbiadensekes 
Books well made up..........0ssscccccccssscseseccees 
Work shows exceptional ability............. cece cscs censecceees 
Omitted Reconciliation of Bank Statement...................... 
Use ledger paper not “T” accounts. ...........ccccccccccccccces 
Use “1” accounts not ledger Paper.........scciccccccccccasidvss 
Place name on all work and books................0cccceeeeeees 
Number pages in all your books................ cc cecececeees 
No schedule, accounts receivable................. 
No schedule, accounts payable............. 0.0... ccc cece cc ecees 


Post closing Tiel Balamce mniesing. oo... cs ccccccccssceccces 


























INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
PENMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 39) 


logically that the average student should attain a 
certain degree of excellence rather than work on a 
schedule of time. 

Having devoted several years to study, analysis, 
execution and instruction in penmanship and 
lettering, I believe, it is possible to have most of 
the students, if not all, excel in penmanship and 
thus increase the quantity of good-quality pen- 
manship by means of cooperation. 

This desirable result can be achieved only by 
setting a definite standard of attainment in pen- 
manship for all students alike, just as standards are 
required in arithmetic, spelling, shorthand, book- 
keeping, etc., instead of only a daily period for a 
certain length of time. 

This will, no doubt, ultimately culminate in 
satisfaction for the school, and the teacher who can 
inspire students to success. Thereby the average 
student will become better equipped to meet the 
needs of the modern business world. 


THE VALUE OF BOOKKEEPING 
_ (Continued from page 13) 
lives in the attempt to teach the subject 
to college men and college graduates know 
how little we can really accomplish in 
one short year with them. How pitifully 
small would be the contribution that 
could be made to immature high school 
students in the fleeting period of one 
semester. Two years would be none too 
much for such a course but if we plead 
for the impossible in the interest of fairness 
and efficiency the scope of the study 
should not be contracted so that it is 
shorter than one year, with meetings an 
hour a day at least and five times a week. 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 
IONA JURDEN LORD 
High School 
Huntington Park, California 


OMMERCIAL education is comparatively 
( new in our educational program. With 

profit and some satisfaction, we may review 
our accomplishments and experiences; analyze our 
present problems; and, then look ahead to our 
challenging opportunities and responsibilities. 


At the luncheon meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Commercial Teachers’ Association, held 
during the December Institute at Los Angeles, 
Professor F. J. Weersing, Ph. D., School of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, pre- 
sented, “Some of the Fundamental Problems in the 
Improvement of Commercial Education.” 


When business executives demanded that their 
ofice employees begin work with a better knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals and skills of business 
procedure, they gave an impetus to commercial 
education which started a remarkable growth. 
Government statistics and educational surveys 
show that commercial education is now the most 
rapidly growing subject in the public high school. 
It is estimated that 40 to 60% of the high school 
students throughout the country are taking either 
the commercial course or some commercial work. 


In a description of this rapid growth, Professor 
Weersing said, “Commercial Education is one of 
the most common, and in many ways the most 
significant form of vocational education that we 
have in the public high schools of this country. 
No other form of vocational or prevocational edu- 
cation on the secondary level has been offered so 
long, has come to occupy so large a place in the 
curriculum, or can approximate commercial edu- 
cation in number of courses offered or number of 
pupils enrolled. No other form of vocational edu- 
cation offers to young people of both sexes so wide 
a range of employment, so many opportunities for 
advancement, or so great a degree of adaptability to 
individual interests and aptitudes. There is room 
in commerce for people from almost the lowest to 
the highest range of ability. It offers a field of 
fruitful endeavor to the individual of modest talents 
as well as a challenge to genius in any one of its 
multitudinous forms. Commerce, indeed, is sub- 
sidiary to every other vocation, for every form of 
economic activity has important commercial im- 
plications.” . 


The development outlined above could not take 
place without many problems arising for solution 
and many opportunities for improvement. A better 
understanding of our profession, new methods of 
educational research, and greater vision of the 
future bring us opportunities to analyze our present 
professional standing, our objectives, and our com- 
mercial curriculum. Professor Weersing offered the 
following analysis of the situation. 


In the minds of many educators, commercial 
education, as well as ail courses in the vocational 
educational group, is still regarded as inferior to 
the academic courses. Students, in the elementary 
grades are urged to follow the college preparatory 
course. If, from necessity, choice, or foresight, pupils 
elect the commercial course they are often made to 
feel that their work is below the scholastic level 
of the academic courses. Although the work they 
have taken is of material assistance to them in a 
successful commercial career, students desiring to 
enter university schools cf commerce find that their 
high school commercial credits handicap them in 
satisfying university entrance requirements. This 
attitude is further increased by the lower pro- 
fessional rating of commercial teachers. 


It is of vital importance that this misunderstand- 
ing of the practical art courses be abolished. We 
must accomplish this not by propaganda but by 
hard work which will raise the professional standard 
of commercial teachers to the level of academic 
teachers and reorganize the commercial curriculum 
on a scientific basis. This means university train- 
ing of all commercial teachers. Many will be sur- 
prised to learn that less than 50% of commercial 
teachers hold bachelor degrees. This training should 
be in commerce and education, with methods 
courses and actual business experience in the sub- 
jects taught. So trained, there should be advanced 
work proportionate to the work of academic 
teachers. This advanced work would offer; a better 
knowledge and class technic of educational tests 
and measurements; commercial educational surveys 
and investigations; research and graduate courses in 
commercial ducation; and master’s degrees. Com- 
mercial teachers should exact the same quality and 
amount of work from their commercial pupils as 
the academic teachers require. Combined with this, 
commercial teachers should strive to conserve and 
promote the inherent cultural value of their sub- 
jects. Any effort along these lines will promote 
commercial education to its rightful place. 


In a review of the writings of twenty-five authors 
in the field of commercial education, Professor 
Weersing pointed out a lack of agreement as to 
the aims of commercial education. The aims vary 
from directly preparing pupils for positions, through 
training in character qualities and general business 
knowledge, to offering an outlet for pupils of low 
intelligence. The aims of each commercial subject 
were ranked by the Minnesota commercial teachers. 
With the exception of second year typewriting 
and shorthand, the nonvocational aim was placed 
first by the majority of teachers. The conclusion 
was, that in order to advance commercial education, 
we must, first, scientifically determine our ob- 
jectives. 
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This scientific determination of the objectives of 
commercial education may be done with a great 
deal of accuracy by means of commercial surveys 
and job analysis. A commercial survey of a com- 
munity will determine the types of commercial 
training which should be offered; and, the job 
analysis will determine the course training which 
should be given. This method of curriculum con- 
struction has proven very valuable and popular. 
It has shown that thousands of commercial pupils 
are now trained in subjects which they will never 
have occasion to use, while, at the same time, 
deprived of training in subjects which would be 
of material value to them. Although the main 
purpose of many commercial departments is to 
train such workers, census figures indicate that 
only 15% of commercial workers are stenographers 
and typists. The statistics also indicate that prob- 
ably 40% or more of commercial workers are 
engaged in retail merchandising and selling, a form 
of commercial education rarely provided except in 
the most progressive systems. Then, perhaps, a 
third of our high school commercial graduates be- 
come small business managers, the training for 
which the high school offers nothing, except the 
routine bookkeeping and an occasional course in 
business organization and administration. A study 
made by Professor Weersing of 695 commercial 
— records from 15 Minnesota high schools 
or the past five years showed that 60 to 70% of 
those taking commercial work in high school neither 
took the work for vocational reasons nor entered 
commercial occupations. These facts considered 
show the advisability of readjusting commercial 
education to more adequately equip our young 
people for their vocations. Moreover, they point 
the way to a new conception of commercial edu- 
cation; the opportunity to give nonvocational 
business training to all high school pupils. 


Although offered, courses in junior business 
training generally give too specific vocational train- 
ing instead of everyday business knowledge. For 
the senior high school group there are practically 
no nonvocationa! business training courses. Quoting 
from Professor Weersing, “If we recall that large 
corporations such as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., the great railroads, and other large industries, 
are owned in some cases by hundreds of thousands 
of stockholders, we may get some idea of the need 
on the part of the average citizen for a type of 
general business information, which at the present 
time is not available in our public high schools. 
Almost every issue of the daily paper contains a 
story of some gigantic fraud practiced by un- 
scrupulous promoters upon an ignorant and un- 
suspecting public. There can be no doubt that a 
course in general business information, designed 
to make our prospective citizens more intelligent 
on such matters would be highly valuable to any- 
one, irrespective of future vocation. Such a course 
might include elementary principles of money, 
credit, banking, savings and loan associations, 
investments, real estate, insurance, wills and in- 
heritances, budgeting, purchasing, marketing, trans- 
portation, distribution, etc.” This could be sup- 
plemented with general elective courses in ele- 
mentary accounting, business organization and 


administration, business law, and typewriting. 
Professor Weersing predicts, “It does not seem 
improbable that in time to come the nonvocational 
aims of commercial education may, in fundamental 
importance, and in number of pupils enrolled far 
overshadow the vocational aims.” 


We must, of course, in no way neglect our 
responsibility for vocational training. The surveys 
conducted indicate that our vocational curriculum 
should be organized so that it provides training for 
at least three groups; the general business group, 
the retail merchandising group, and the stenographic 
office-clerk group. As we determine more scienti- 
fically our objectives, we should be quick to change 
our curriculum and the content of our courses to 
accomplish these aims. Many schools providing one 
commercial course or specializing in stenographic 
training would profit by a commercial survey and a 
reorganization of their curriculum to give their 
students the most useful training. 


Commercial education offers an excellent op- 
portunity for research. This work requires com- 
mercial teachers trained in psychological and 
educational research methods. University courses 
are the means by which commercial teachers may 
acquire this research technic. Among the research 
subjects are community, state, and national com- 
mercial surveys; methods of teaching commercial 
subjects; training of commercial teachers; and, 
construction and use of commercial educational 
tests and measurements. Business concerns as- 
sociated with commercial education deserve the 
credit for the work so far accomplished in tests and 
measurements. These subjects merely suggest 
possibilities for research projects. 


Of the many excellent educational journals 
pubiished in this country, only one or two are 
devoted to commercial education, outside of the 
house organs of the business concerns. The as- 
sistance given by these companies has been very 
helpful. The publication of such magazines as, 
“The Balance Sheet”, has brought together the 
new in subject-matter and methods of teaching, as 
well ‘as inspired commercial teachers to superior 
work and professional advancement. As Professor 
Weersing stated, “I do not know what we would 
do without the help given us by publishing houses 
and typewriter companies.’ However, this does 
not complete our responsibility, we must, en- 
couraged by these accomplishments develop every 
means of exchange of ideas and publicity for our 
work. 


As expressed by Professor Weersing, the “key 
to the problem” is more advanced training for our 
commercial treachers. “There is probably no group 
of teachers more devoted to their work and more 
desirous of professional growth and advancement 
than our own teachers”, said Professor Weersing. 
When the universities feel the demand and more 
adequately provide advanced training, the teachers, 
who will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
study, will gain professional recognition and 
materially assist in the advancement of their pro- 
fession. 
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TEACHING THRIFT BY STUDYING BONDS 
AND BOND INVESTMENTS 
by 
WALLACE W. BITTERS 


Senior High School 
Oil City, Pa. 


HE necessity for 
teaching the habit 
of thrift to our 
students has been long 
acknowledged, and for 
many years, various 
schemes for accomplish- 
ing this aim have been 
used in our schools with 
varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The plans by 
which thrift is now 
being taught are as 
varied in content as any 
group of plans could be, 
but the ultimate goal is 
the same in each case. 


f Whether any actual 

good is accomplished by 

these plans depends very largely on the amount of 
interest and enthusiasm aroused in the students. 
Any thrift plan which is to make a permanent 
impression on the student must appeal to him and 
inspire him, and this appeal and inspiration, I 
believe, will result only if the method of teaching 
thrift is live, unique, practical and comprehensive. 


The teaching of thrift through a study of bonds 
and the fundamentals of bond investments is the 
plan being used in the Senior High School of this 
city. No attempt is made to label the course as such, 
or to tell the students that they are being taught 
to be thrifty. The method pursued is to lay a solid 
foundation for thrift by teaching the fundamentals 
of sound, conservative investments. Various classes 
of bonds are studied individually and collectively, 
the good and bad features are pointed out, bond 
quotations in the financial section of the newspaper 
are explained, bonds are compared with other forms 
of investment, and suggested programs of invest- 
ment for people in various positions of life are 
prepared for class study. 


For the past two years the study of Bonds has 
been given as a part of our Accounting and Ad- 
vanced Business Arithmetic course in the Senior 
High School, which course has a prerequisite of 
two years of bookkeeping and one year of arith- 
metic. Originally started in the form of two short 
lectures, the work on Bonds has been expanded 
each year as a result of the great amount of interest 
and enthusiasm aroused in the students in the 
work, and the favorable comments of local business 
men. This year, the coutse will be given in the form 
of eight lectures, each based on a certain phase of 
bonds and investments. Each lecture covers from 
one to two class periods of forty-five minutes, and 
is followed by class discussion and problem work 
prepared by the teacher. Each student is given an 


outline of the lectures, similar to the one shown in 
this article, which enables him to follow the work 
of the course quite closely. The laboratory and 
discussion material is secured mainly from literature 
and pamphlets of investment houses, and the 
financial section of the daily newspaper. In addition, 
any well-known business man, who has a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, is invited to talk to the 
classes. 


Throughout the course, the emphasis is laid on 
sound, conservative investments and the manner of 
acquiring such securities. This process cannot help 
but leave in the minds of the students, the desire 
to acquire and guard their finances intelligently 
by systematic savings. Other plans of savings, such 
as the savings account, etc., are discussed and shown 
to their proper relationships to each other, and the 
attempt is made to show the students how the 
best methods can be combined with the bond plan. 


The results obtained by this method, in Oil 
City, are very satisfactory. The students have 
shown a lively interest even in the most complicated 
phases of the subject, and many times have sought 
additional information from the teacher outside of 
class hours. A number of favorable comments have 
been made by business men of the community. 


The main advantages of the Bond Plan for teach- 
ing thrift are as follows: 


1. The subject is a live one in which a great deal 
of interest can be aroused. 
2. The plan is practical and comprehensive. 
3. By studying sound, conservative investments, 
both bonds and others, and the manner of their 
acquisition, the thrift idea can be easily implanted 
in the minds of the students. 
4. The informational value to the students after 
graduation is very great because it is up-to-date 
material. 
5. The cost of the course is practically nothing. 
Literature, sample bonds, etc., may usually be 
secured from investment houses free of charge. 
6. The course is elastic. It may be offered as a 
separate one-semester course, or it may be com- 
bined with any one of a number of allied sub- 
jects with little or no difficulty. If offered in 
combination form, the following are a few of 
the possible combinations: 
a. In a second or third year Bookkeeping 
course. 
b. As a part of Business Administration 
course. 
c. Asa part of an advanced course in Business 
Arithmetic. 
d. As a part of the Banking course in schools 
where such a course is now being taught. 
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Outline of Lectures on Bonds 
and Investments 


Introduction 
Why We Should Know More About Bonds 


1. Description of Bonds 
Definition of Bonds 
The Printed Bond Forms 
Distinction between a Bond and a Note 
Distinction between Stocks and Bonds 
Who may issue Bonds 
Denomination and Interest on Bonds 
Time Periods of Bonds 
Security back of Bonds 
How many Bonds may a Corporation Issue 
Purpose of First Mortgage and Debenture 
Bonds 
Methods of Paying Interest on Bonds 
Coupon Bonds 
Registered Bonds 
Registered Coupon Bonds 
Summary of Bond Description 


2. Classification of Bonds 
Difficulty of Classification 
Four Main Classifications 
According to Character of issuing Corporation 
According to Character of Security Offered 
According to Purpose of Issue 
According to Payment of Principal and 

Interest 

Description of other main kinds of Bonds 
Summary of Bond Classification 


3. The Bond Market 
Markets for Bonds 
Bond Houses 
The Stock Exchange; Listed Securities 
The Curb; Unlisted Securities 
Brokerage Firms and Banks 
Premium and Discount on Bonds 
Market Quotations 
High, Low and Last Method 
Bid and Ask Method 
Percentage Method 
Daily Averages, Weekly Averages, etc. 
Market Comments 
Investment Offerings of a Bond House 
Summary of Markets for Bonds 


4. Cost and Income of Bonds 
Facts to be Considered; price; time held; 
rate; compound interest 
Commissions and Accrued Interest on Bonds 
Income on Bonds bought at Par, not held to 


Maturity 

Income on Bonds bought at Par, held to 
Maturity 

Income on Bonds bought at Premium, not 
held to Maturity 


Income on Bonds, bought at Discount, not 
held to Maturity 

Income on Bonds bought at a Premium, held 
to Maturity 

Income on Bonds bought at a Discount, held 
to Maturity 

Table of Incomes (approximate) not held to 
Maturity 

Table of Incomes (approximate) held to 
Maturity 

Twenty-year Bond Table (exact) 

Summary of Income Calculations on Bonds 


5. Floating the Bond Issue 


Right to issue Bonds 

Pennsylvania Requirements 

Investigating the Bond Issue 

Security Requirements demanded by Bond 
Houses 

First Steps in selling Bonds 

Ways of selling Bonds 

Retiring Bonds 

Handling the Sinking Fund 

Monthly Deposits of Principal and Interest 

Summary 


6. Investing in Bonds 


Requirements of a Good Investment 
Safety of Principal 

Fair and Attractive Return 
Marketability 

Judging a Good Bond 

Where to Secure Bond Information 
Diversification 

Speculation or Income 

Comparison of Stocks and Bonds 
Comparison of Mortgages and Bonds 
The Partial Payment Plan 

Taxes on Bonds 

Repudiation of Bonds 

Summary of Bond Investments 


7. Other Investment Plans 


Savings Account (regular) 
Savings Account (special) 
Stocks, Preferred 

Stocks, Common 

Stocks, Building and Loan 

Real Estate 

Insurance 

Business Enterprise 

Summary of Other Investments 


8. The Well Rounded Investment Program 


Getting a Start 

Adopting a Systematic Program 

Building the Investment Wall 

Balanced Programs of Investment 

Keeping a Record 

Periodical Checking-up 

The Fake Investment 

Suggestions for the Small Investor 

Reaching the Goal of Financial Independence 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPER- 
VISION OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT— 
BODY FINANCES 


(Continued from page 25) 


first seem a hardship on the lunch-room manager, 
but it is really a part of her duty and she should be 
, as anxious to know how her lunch room stands each 
month as the principal or business manager of the 
school. In making out the inventory, it is not neces- 
sary to count the number of crackers or the number 
of navy beans on hand, but it is necessary to be 
careful. The contents of sacks and boxes can be esti- 
mated as one-half or one-quarter full, and thus no 
hardship will be entailed. If a mimeographed sheet 
is provided containing the names of every article in 
the storeroom so that all the manager needs to do is 
to put down the number or quantity of each article 
and its price per unit, much labor will be saved. 


Form 


Students can then do the necessary arithmetic 
involved to complete the inventory. 


Since most firms present their invoices the first 
of the month, it is well to have the Profit and Loss 
Statement cover the calendar month. The inventory 
can then be made on the last of the month and 
within a few days most of the bills will have been 
paid. The few unpaid bills can be taken into con- 
sideration and the Profit and Loss Statement 
rendered. It is well to make out this statement in 
triplicate, one copy going to the lunch-room man- 
ager, one to the business office, and one to the 
principal. The following form (No. 9) may be 
printed or mimeographed and will be found adequate 
for this purpose. An attempt has been made to 
make the statement simple and non-technical 
because if the lunchroom manager and principal 
do not understand bookkeeping they might have 
difficulty in interpreting it. 


No. 9 


Lunchroom Monthly Profit and Loss Statement 








| Returns from Sales: 
Gross Sales for Month 


Add Other Revenue 


Cost of Food Sold: 
Inventory (Last Month’s Closing) 
Purchases (Paid and Unpaid) 


| Add Unpaid Accounts (Attach List). 
| 


Less Returns and Allowances 


Net Cost of Food Purchased. 
Less Inventory (Present) 


Net Cost of Food Sold 





| Expenses and Depreciation: 
Lunch Room Help 


Cher Hepes, Pais... ... . 6.0.06 5060 


| Other Expenses, Unpaid (Attach List) 
| | Depreciation on Equipment (1 Month) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total Expenses and Depreciation. 


Net Profit for Month 


Gross Profit on Food Sold 








Xxx 






































BUSINESS TRAINING ADVANTAGES. In 
addition to the food checkers and cashiers which the 
writer found in all of the lunch rooms, the commer- 
cial department of each of six senior high schools 
assigned an advanced bookkeeping student to the 
lunch room for the purpose of keeping a separate 
set of books for the lunch room, auditing and check- 


ing bills and statements, counting cash, and helping 
with the inventory. This should be valuable expe- 
rience and is one more opportunity for a commercial 
student to get real business practice while still in 
school. 


(Concluded in May issue) 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


A man with ten years experience in teaching, 
department head, and manager of business 
ealieda, desires a position as teacher or manager 
in a business school. 
given. Address, No. 255. 


Satisfactory references 





Thoroughly experienced commercial instructor 
and school manager desires a position. Good 
penman and highly successful penmanship 
teacher. Experienced in field work and school 
advertising. Address, No. 256. 





I can install and manage for you a successful 
correspondence instruction department that will 
bring in profitable new business. Have had four 
years experience in teaching, selling, placing and 
managing. B.C. S. degree. Address, No. 257. 





Successful business school executive desires 
to make connection with some large school. 
Thirty-five years old and ten years experience 
managing successful schools. Considered expert 
letter writer and advertising man; also strong 
school salesman. Will consider position as 
manager on a salary and commission basis, or as 
superintendent of correspondence and advertis- 
ing on straight salary, or will consider lease on 
percentage basis. Address, No. 258. 


Man with B. C. S. and C. P. A. degrees. For- 
merly head of accounting department and 
director of business administration in colleges 
accredited by leading universities. Certified in 
different states. Have been a senior in charge 
of staff of high-class accounting firms. Highest 
references furnished and demanded. Corre- 
spondence invited. Address, No. 259. 








Summer school position wanted by experienced 
teacher of commercial subjects. Qualified to 
conduct classes in all commercial subjects and 
= methods of teaching these subjects. Address, 

Jo. 260. 





Young man with several years of experience in 
teaching commercial subjects desires position. 
Can teach all commercial subjects, but especially 
interested in teaching Gregg Shorthand and 
Typewriting. Pleasing personality. Can furnish 
- _. Salary moderate. Address, 

o. 261. 





Lady teacher wants teaching position by June 
15. Several years experience. Business cellege 
education and university degree. Prefer type- 
writing or bookkeeping. Can teach any of the 
allied subjects. Address, No. 262. 





Owner of two modern business colleges dis- 
posing of his interests is open for position. Have 
operated schools for twenty years. C. P. A.; 
admitted to Bar in State and Federal Courts. 
Can take full charge of school or handle any 
department; specializes in Salesmanship, Pen- 
manship, and Commercial Law. Age 50; active, 
healthy and cooperative. Prefer western section 
of United States but willing to accept attractive 
proposition anywhere. Address, No. 263. 





No salary, middle age man, tcm years experince 
in business college work, desires position for the 
summer months, beginning June 1. No salary 
asked but would like to have railroad fare paid 
to and from position and board paid while teach- 
ing. Address, No. 264. 


Position wanted by a young married man. 
Three years teaching experience, B. Sc. degree, 
tactful, energetic, and thorough in both the 
class room and the field. Address, No. 265. 


I can help you build up your student-body in 
both resident and extension divisions. My 
knowledge of successful methods of advertising 
and soliciting will be valuable to any school. 
Can guarantee results. Am at present employed. 
Address, No. 266. 





An experienced lady teacher desires position in 
business college. Can teach Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Commercial Law and 
correlated subjects. Would consider taking stock 
in school after proving worth. Capable of as- 
suming management of school or department. 
Now employed in Junior College Business De- 
partment but services available June 1. ood 
solicitor and would consider proposition for that 
work on salary basis. Address, No. 267. 





A school man of native ability, industry, 
initiative, and resourcefulness; thorough literary 
and commercial training in college and uni- 
versity; fifteen years successfully experienced in 
every phase of commercial education—is available 
for service in any sphere of school operation, 
where faithful efforts coupled with integrity and 
scholarship can find permanent employment and 
commensurate reward. At present employed 
but available on short notice. Address, No. 268. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy whole or part interest in well- 
established business college. Attendance should 
be one hundred or more and reputation A-1. 
— West or South preferred. Address, No. 





I wish to buy a good business college on or near 
the Pacific Coast on reasonable terms, or buy an 
interest in such school with the privilege of 
acting as teacher or manager. Address, Samuel 
J. Daley, 1010 Gay St., Susanville, Calif. 





Wanted, by a man with twenty years teaching 
and managerial experience, to buy a worth-while 
business college. Address, No. 287. 





Wanted to buy a business school in Middle 
West with day school average of 35 to 75 students. 
If your school is not priced to sell or will not 
stand rigid investigation, do not answer this ad. 
Give full details in first letter. Address, No. 288. 





Wanted to lease a small school with chance of 
buying later. Would put up real estate as se- 
curity. Would be willing to take a partner and 
start a new school. Twenty-five years experience 
in school work. Address, No. 289. 





FOR SALE—Fifteen solid oak tables 
30” x 48” with one large drawer. Grained 
wood effect. Legs are hand-turned and 
rather ornamental; also detachable as 
they screw into body of table. They are 
suitable for bookkeeping or shorthand, 
and are now being used for that purpose. 
Price $7.00 each, f. o. b. this city. Ad- 
dress, No. 290. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Field man wanted by leading college on Pacific 
Coast specializing in college grade courses. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for real go-getter. Live 
organization. Give age, education, experience 
and salary expected. Address, No. 269. 





Teacher who can manage department, main- 
tain order in class room, and who can teach, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand (Para- 
gon preferred). Salary and percent of profits to 
right man. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address, No. 270. 





Wanted an experienced business college so- 
licitor, who can teach bookkeeping if necessary, 
to begin on July 1. Excellent territory, good 
oa, and ideal working conditions. Address, 

o. j 





Wanted an experienced school manager, man 
or woman, 25-45 years old, to take charge of one 
of a chain of business schools. References. 
Minimum investment $1,000. Have been in 
business thirty-eight years. Salary and com- 
mission. Apply H. Pearsall, 59 Park Ave., Ja- 
maica, L. I. 





School solicitor wanted: Must be A-1 and 
experienced. An attractive proposition for right 
party. Address, Box 1227, Abilene, Texas. 





Old established business college desires a field 
man. Fine territory. The right kind of a man 
can make some money. One with teaching ex- 
perience preferred. Good chance for permanent 
connection. Address, No. 272. 





Wanted—Two conscientious teachers. One— 
young man to teach 20th Century ne 
etc.; other—young woman to teach Gregg Short- 
hand, etc. Fine opportunity for two coming 
teachers to buy interest in coming school in 
coming community. Only small cash payment 
required. What I want is two live young as- 
sistants to help build a good school and make a 
good thing for themselves out of it. No ‘“‘has- 
beens’’ need answer. Address, No. 273. 





Wanted a man to take charge of publicity and 
finances of a private business school. This posi- 
tion involves all the duties of a business manager 
whose training and experience qualifies him to 
represent a Board of Directors in the operation 
of a well-established school located in the Central 
States. An excellent opportunity for a good man. 
Give full information in first letter and if con- 
seatens enclose a small photograph. Address, 

o. " 





A young married man to take charge of Book- 
keeping Department in a high-grade Middle-West 
Business School. Pleasing personality, ability to 
really teach bookkeeping and some accounting 
as well as allied subjects. A man who has con- 
fidence in himself and willing to work can find 
some experience, but will not be too particular 
providing he is conscientious. Address, No. 292. 


Business collegé in Minnesota, doing $10,000 
annually, wants a man to join the present man- 
agement on a program of expansion. He should 
be able to enroll students as well as teach. He 
should invest. Permanent connection. 
steady income for the man who is accepted. 
Tell about yourself in first letter. Address, No. 








WANTED: Teachers to board during the 
summer on a farm by the river five 
minutes walk from park with swimming, 
boating and fishing. Two minutes from 
state road and station with good trams- 
portation to Boston and White Mountains. 
Six miles from Nashua. $12.00 a week. 
Address, Mrs. Harold C. Welch, Thorn- 
ton’s Ferry, Nashua, N. H. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A well-equipped business college for 100 stu- 
dents in California. Owner wishes to retire from 
business college work. Address, No. 275. 





Owing to age and ill health, I offer for sale one 
of the finest small schools located in a thriving 
community in one of the most beautiful sections 
of our country. An ideal school in an ideal 
locality completely furnished. Netted over $4,000 
last year. Inquiries from responsible people will 
be fully answered. Address, No. 276: 





A two-teacher school, 
years. No competition. Good reputation and 
good business. Not forced to sell, but will give 
terms to reliable school man with.June 1 posses- 
sion. Address, No. 277. 


established twenty 





Small business college in a growing city of 
10,000 population, surrounded by a rich farmin 
community. Fine opportunity for man an 
wife. Terms to reliable purchaser. Owner has 
other business interests which require his at- 
tention. Address, No. 278. 





Business college for sale in Western city. Ac- 
credited by N. A. A. C. S., good reputation. 
Averages monthly $750.00. Splendid proposition 
for man and wife. Address, No. 279. 





A splendid small school, well-equipped, located 
in Atlantic Coast State. No competition and 
doing nice business. Very reasonable terms. 
Will stand investigation. For full information, 
address, No. 280. 





Beautifully equipped secretarial school, located 
in probably the richest field for this line of work 
in the state. Address, No. 281. 





A splendidly equipped school. Established 
forty years. Wonderfully fine territory. In a 
growing city of 25,000. Four trunk line railroads. 
A number of fine hard surface highways running 
out in all directions ot the territory. This is a 
og hs, for a good school man. Address, 

o. ‘ 





A well-equipped school in a manufacturing 
city of 17,000. City has seventeen factories, two 
railroads, interurban, and bus lines. School was 
founded in 1893, has a splendid reputation, a fine 
curriculum, and large, well-lighted, and steam- 
heated rooms. Rent is very reasonable. Located 
in Central States within 175 miles from Chicago. 
Good proposition for two or three persons. Ad- 
dress, No. 283. 





A business college in Southern City of 35,000. 
Rich farming section. Equipment up-to-date 
and practically new. A going proposition for 
two persons. Address, No. 284. 


A wl-comtnest, paying business college in 
western city of 20,000, located in business center. 
Good volume and steady demand for graduates; 
no competition. In big wheat belt, fruit and 
garden trucking. A real proposition that a live 
man with one teacher will make a nice profit on. 
Price reasonable. Address, No. 285. 





WANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO CHAIN SCHOOLS 


Subscriptions to corporation now own- 
ing and operating two modern business 
colleges, which are paying. Desire teachers 
to join at $100 per share, so we may put 
in more schools. Corporation is under 
State supervision and every dollar is 
strictly accounted for. A good business 
proposition for teachers. If you desire 
ona game send application. Address, 

o. ° 
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ADVERTISING 


PRIMARY AIM—To acquaint the student with the 
principles upon which advertising is based. 


SECONDARY AIM—To give the student practice in 
the construction of advertisements. 

It is not surprising that an increasing number 
of schools are giving more attention to the 
teaching of advertising as a part of instruction 
in salesmanship. Advertising is merely a sales 
appeal to a group instead of to an individual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
is non-technical in nature, well illustrated, and 
contains an abundance of laboratory work. 
Students are required to write copy, draft lay- 

outs, and constructively criticize advertisements appearing in current 
periodicals and trade papers. Magazines, newspapers, store windows, 
street car signs, billboards, school papers, posters, and blackboards 
make up the laboratory equipment. 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


PRIMARY AIM—To teach the student how business 


SECONDARY AIM—To give the student an under- 
standing of business which will make it possible for 
him to advance. 


The student who has had training in the 
technical business subjects needs a course in 
Business Administration to give him a broad 
view of business as a whole. It will tie 
together the various technical commercial 
subjects which he has studied, and show him 
the true relation of these subjects to one 
another. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION contains an 
abundance of laboratory problems taken from actual business. They 
are of a practical nature so that they can be discussed from the view- 
point of local concerns with which both the teacher and pupil are 
familiar. A business case is given in the final chapter. This requires 
the application of the more important principles and provides a 
satisfactory review at the conclusion of the course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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GENERAL 





~ BUSINESS TRAINING 
— FIRST — 


| To give to pupils an understanding of those fundamental 


principles of business which are useful to all persons, 
whatever their occupations. 
— SECOND — 
To inculcate habits of thrift and to teach the means that 


BY 
E. H. CRABBE and CLAY D. SLINKER 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is designed 
for Junior High Schools desiring a broad, founda- 
tional course in business similar in design to courses 
in general science and general or unified mathematics. 


For such a general course, the Fifth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence outlines, on 
page 433, the following aims: 


are available to promote it. 
— THIRD — 


mature to profit by taking them. 


— FOURTH — 

To fit those who must leave school at the end of the eight 
or ninth grade for the kinds of positions that are open to 
them in business offices. 

— FIFTH — 


To serve as a try-out course to the end that the pupil may 
know whether or not he wishes to continue with com- 
mercial subjects in the senior high school. 


If you wish to attain these aims in your school, 
we suggest that you examine GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING. Samples will be sent to teachers and 
school officials upon request. 


| 
i 
To meet a definite and increasing demand for business train- 
ing in the Junior High School without offering advanced 
types of commercial work to boys and girls too im- 
ey 
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